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ABSTRACT 


WILL THE VILLAGE SPEAK: CANA 
NEIGHBORHOOD RESPOND TO 
GANG VIOLENCE? 


by 
Valerie Sissle-Simpson 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 
Lori Reiber, D.Min. 


Harold Hudson, D-Min. 
Stephen Swisher, D. Min. 


The objective of this study is to explore whether the voice of elders would deter gang 
membership; and if the neighborhood was ready to provide an intervention. The 
methodology is a qualitative research project using an ethnographic model. The research 
is culturally based, using principles as a guiding tool rather than programs. The particular 
tools used in the research are survey, interviews and observations. The population is 
people of color ages nine to sixty two years old. They are members of a “we” ethic group, 
which are community and other focused. Principles of the “we” ethic society guided the 


research. 
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The make-up of a human being’s self-esteem, self-image and self-concept, is not only 
based upon one’s family history, but is also based upon one’s racial history. So when you 
look at the self-esteem of Black people, and black children, you can rest assure that at 
least 50% of how high or how low it is, is contingent upon information that they know or 
don’t know about who they are in racial history. 


--Umar Johnson, Hidden Colors I 
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INTRODUCTION 


What does it mean to die? Are life and death really a continuum? Do spiritual 
beings exist all around us and we simply don’t realize it? Many people believe in 
nothingness: that they cease to exist when they die. Others hope for life in death, an 
existence beyond the grave. A similar philosophy existed between the natural and the 
supernatural worlds. “Before the age of scientific discovery, all good and bad 
manifestations of power beyond the control of humankind, eclipses, earthquakes, storms, 
fire, disease) were regarded as supernatural.” During the time of Christ and the early 
church, the doctrine of demonology still remained. Biblical scripture reports in 
Mark 5:8-13, an account of Jesus curing a man by casting the demons out of him and 
commanding them to go into swine grazing nearby. The swine became so agitated as a 
result of the possession that the entire herd ran over a cliff. Prior to the discovery of 
microorganisms and their effect on the human body, men of science believed people 
became sick through poisonings or something passed on through the parents, like eye 
coloring. “It was Hippocrates, the father of modern medicine, who introduced the notion 


of separating medicine from religion, magic, and superstition. He rejected the prevailing 


‘ Gerald C, Davison and John M. Neal, Abnormal Psychology (New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 1982), 7. 


Greek belief that the gods sent serious physical disease and mental disturbances as 
punishment.” 

The ideas of the ancient worldviews are antiquated and no longer relevant to 
modern thought, however, remnants of these views remain. The notion of ghost and 
spirit possession is still prevalent today as evidenced by current television productions: 
Paranormal Witness, Dominion, Haunted Highway, and Destination Truth. Remnants 
remain because every lie must contain an element of truth to make it believable. That 
remnant is the element of truth. In addition, Dr. Elizabeth Kubler Ross started a 
movement of thought about her book, On Death and Dying, leading to innovative ways 
of ministering to the needs of dying people. Others, including Dr. Raymond Moody. 
released literature addressing interviews with patients who have gone through near death 
experiences, being pronounced clinically dead or being without respiration and/or 
heartbeat. The interviews and narratives of their experiences exposed an unseen parallel 
world and indicate there is come correlation between these testimonies and the Holy Writ. 
There is an unseen, parallel, spiritual world with good and evil forces in conflict. 
Violence is such a spirit. Violence is a goddess in our streets today and her worshippers 
show her homage. She is: 

a strong alluring woman. She stands on a pedestal of granite, the granite of 

human indifference. Her emblem is not the sword, for she will use any weapon. 

Her eyes are not bandaged, for she chooses her victims. In one [arm] she holds a 

smoking, smoldering torch of hate. In the other she has a graven tablet with an 


inscription that reads the secret of her power: ‘Let mankind continue in the faise 
belief violence will cease by itself. * 


? Davidson and Neal, Abnormal, 8. 


* Fredric Wertham, A Sign for Cain: An Exploration of Human Violence (New York, NY: The 
MacMilian Company, 1966), 13. 


Is that not what Pentecostals have said for years about a personal negative deity 
whose power lies in the fact that people do not believe in its existence?’ Yet, the 
evidence of her existence, if only psychological, can be seen through the homage paid to 
her by her worshippers. True worship draws on the perceived characteristics of the 
object worshipped. Different from praise, worship proclaims accolades upon the deity 
for who the deity is rather than what the deity has done. Violence is a lesser god. By 
definition, a god is a “being conceived of as supernatural, immortal, and having powers 
over the lives and affairs of people and the course of nature.”* 


Throughout recorded history, people have subjected, enslaved, and at times even 
exterminated one another. Sometimes these acts were committed in the name of a 
king or queen, other times in the name of a tribe or country. Often they were 
committed in the name of God. Always they were done to consolidate and 
expand the power of a select few. Always vast numbers of people died for no 
good reason. Always even a greater number of people needlessly suffered to sate 
the appetites of that select group. These are crimes against humanity.° 


These crimes of abuse occur in cycles with each segment of the cycle stimulating 
the beginning of the next cycle. This is what makes abusive behavior appear so demonic. 
Each act appears more heinous than the one before it, increasing the cruelty. 


These cycles of oppression leave scars on the psyche and are passed down 
through generations, robbing us of our humanity. For who can be truly human 
under the weight of oppression than condemns them to a life of torment, robs 
them of a future, and saps their free will? Moreover, who can become truly 


* Walter Hollenweger, The Pentecostals (London: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1972), xviii. The 
Pentecostals are an interdenominational religious movement that originated in a revival “amongst the 
negroes of North America at the beginning of the present century (1900’s).” They believe that “the 
baptism of the Spirit is to be recognized by the initial sign of speaking in tongues, [which] became a 
constituent element in the formal structure of the Pentecostal movement. 


> Webster’s New Twentieth Century Dictionary Unabridged, 2" ed., s.v. “God.” 


° Joy DeGruy Leary, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome: America’s Legacy of Enduring Injury and 
Healing (Milwaukie, OR: Uptone Press, 2005), 4. 
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human when they gain so much from the pain and suffering of those whom they 
oppress and/or take advantage of?” 


Therefore, the purpose of this ethnography will be to discover if the voice of the 
village elders makes a difference in preventing children from making decisions to go into 
gangs on Carpenter Avenue, in the West Humboldt Park district of Chicago, [linois. The 
end-product of this project is to establish a mentoring program that teaches and practices 
conflict mediation. The group will also be provided tutoring to improve academic 
performance. At this stage in the research, the pre-adolescents will be defined as boys and 
girls, ages nine through twelve years of age. The participants and setting are appropriate 
for this study because of the participant’s cthnicity, age, potential gang affiliation, and 
residence. Ethnicity is established in that all participants genetically share in the culture 
of Africa. The methods used in this study will provide the data needed to answer the 
primary research questions. Data will be collected using primarily observations and 
interviews. We will discuss conceivable factors that might impede the research. 
Triangulation will be utilized to validate the findings. The concept of exegetical study 
was created through the use of professional articles, books, and commentaries, These 
resources were determined through what thoughts agree with the Black Diasporic 
experience. Coherency will remain the criterion of truth using Synoptic-Analytic 
process.* In this study we will look at gangs from different perspectives which will be 
reflected in chapters called foundation papers. The foundation papers are like the twelve 
foundations of the New Jerusalem, both ungirding and illuminating an understanding of 


the position plaguing our young Black leaders and warriors. Brokenness happened as a 


” Leary, PTSS, 4. 


* Rufus Burrow, “Philosophy of Religion” (lecture, Martin University, Indianapolis, IN, 
September, 28, 1989). 


5 
result of American slavery. This form of chattel slavery shredded the spirit of the African. 


It gave them either the resolve to make a change, escaping by whatever means necessary; 
or slavery produced the brokenness to accept their fate and conform to the demands of 
the slave owner. Conformity brought about a spiritual and psychosocial disconnection 
still manifesting in the people. 

Chapter two is a biblical perspective which shows that there is a voice of youth in 
scripture. The declaration of Princess Tamar in the Holy Writ is the expression of young 
people unable to neither cope nor understand the pressures produced by the trauma they 
have lived. The trauma forces the behavioral activation of the three R’s of gang culture: 
reputation, respect and retaliation. The goddess takes over because no challenge goes 
unanswered, Therefore trauma, manifested in human behavior, has its root in the spiritual 
dimension. 

Chapter three walks us through glimpses of the historical footprints, stretches of 
memory over time, which formed the initial and ongoing pressure of this age. The 
historical perspective places the emotions of the biblical text in real time: not only for the 
youth, but their parents and immediate relatives, like uncles and older siblings, with a 
story. This chapter helps youth to define one of their places in the biblical story along 
with their emotions. 

Chapter four presents the theological framework for which all of the previous 
works hang. This theology finatly gives people of color, name to the mysterious and 


sometimes fatal source of the experiences they have encountered. 


6 
Chapter five names some modern day tools used to fight this present day war of 


hate, including their effectiveness against violence. The final chapter contains my 


analysis of the subject and conclusions drawn. 


CHAPTER ONE 


SYNERGY 


In the Christian Faith the word of the Lord describes the state of human kind 
before their relationship with Christ as: gratifying the cravings of sinful nature and 
following its desires and thoughts. By nature objects of wrath | separate from Christ, 
excluded from citizenship in Israel and foreigners to the covenants of the promise, 
without hope and without God in the world.” Additionally, it also said: “In those days 
there was no king . . . [and] every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” These 
descriptive pictures are perfect depictions of the corporate psyche of the people living in 
the eight through ten hundred block of Carpenter Avenue. The area of context also runs 
the width of its cross street, Hillcrest from the 3500 block to the 3800 block squared in 


Chicago Illinois. These streets are in the West Humboldt Park district of Chicago. 


Demographics 
The community of Humboldt Park is located on the northwest side of Chicago 
and is one of the largest communities in Chicago. Annexed as an official community, the 


area was named after the German scientist and explorer, Alexander von Humboldt in 


' Eph. 2:3-4 NIV 
? Epb. 2:12-13 NIV 


3 Judg. 17:6 KIV 


1869. A two hundred and seven acre park was established and a prairie settlement 
developed around the park.’ The West Humboldt Park (WHP) district comprises an area 
of approximately three and a half square miles. Bounded on the east by Kedzie Avenue 
(3200 west) and by Cicero Avenue (4800 west) on the west, the east - west length is 
sixteen blocks or two miles. West Humboldt Park is bounded by Lake Street (200 north) 
on the south end and North Avenue (1600 north) on the north end for a north-south length 
of approximately fourteen blocks; the actual distance is somewhat less than 14 blocks as 
Lake Street angles slightly to the north as it runs west.’ The area of study will be a two 
block segment of a street named Carpenter Avenue, plus two blocks of one of its 
intersecting streets, Hillcrest, all located in the southwest portion of the community. 

The church is a small non-denominational house of worship called LCCOD; a full 
gospel Christian Church. The founder of the church is the current senior pastor, caring the 
title of Apostle. He has developed a network of autonomous churches of like faith for 
“fellowship and accountability called Life International Fellowship of the Ecclesia”® 
The Aposile states that they believe that the ministry gifts and the fivefold ministry are 
still active and functioning today.’ 

The neighborhood is growing older, along with most of its members, but they are 


not without their pride. The older African American residents have bonded and labeled 


4 David A. Badillo. “Humboldt Park”. The Electronic Encyclopedia of Chicago, (Chicago, IL: 
Chicago Historical Society, 2005), accessed October 12, 2011, 
http://www.chicagoparkdistrict.com/index.cfm/fuseaction/parks.detail/object_id/3a5dce0f3-2fef-44e8-b99b- 
1487eac9d1d2.cim. 


°C. Lee Sykes. West Humboldt Park Demographics, Accessed October 12,2011, 
http://condor.depaul.edu/esykes/whp/whpdemog. html. 


© Lorenzo Irving, interviewed by Valerie Sissle-Simpson, Chicago, IL, USA, March 10, 2015. 
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themselves “the Westsiders.” If the Westsiders were a single person, he or she could be 
considered self-centered or self-absorbed. Their self-description is that they are gracious, 
friendly, down home, poor folks from the south. Yet, they shun new members, 
particularly those that are not seen as they see themselves. One Westsider expressed that 
YUPPY’s are not wanted, but when asked why, no real answer was given. Therefore, it 
could be.said that a spirit of fear prevails over anything perceived as other. Today, for the 


most part, the general population is composed of Latinos and African Americans.* 


Gangs in the City 

West Humboldt Park saw its first massive migration of Puerto Ricans during the 
period of 1950 to 1965. “On June 12th, 1966, 20-year-old Aracelis Cruz was shot by 
police on the corner of Damen and Division in the wake of celebrations following the 
city’s first Puerto Rican Day parade.”” The shooting sparked riots for two days, 
destroying many businesses and injuring sixteen people. The riots were the manifestation 
of the marginalization of the community. They did lead to some reformation in the 
treatment of Hispanic people.'° 

African Americans have been a part of Chicago’s population since the time of 
slavery. The city was established on the back of black freedman, John Batiste Point 


DuSable, who founded a trading post in 1780.'' “Fugitive slaves and freedmen 


* Irving, Interview. 


° Scott Smith, “Humboldt Park Riots Remembered,” Chicagoist, accessed October 12, 2011, 
hitp://chicagoist.com/2006/06/14/humboldt_park_riots_remembered.php 
* Smith, Riots. 


“Christopher Manning. African Americans, Accessed November 18, 2011, 
hittp://www.encyclopedia.chicagohistory.org/pages/27.html. 
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established the city’s first black community in the 1840’s.""" Although the population 


grew to nearly one thousand by 1860, numbers did not stop the segregation and prejudice 
prevalent in public venues throughout time. Blacks were in separate schools, relegated to 
the back of the bus; separated entrances; and no voting rights, nor could they testify 
against whites in a court of law.'? They were considered separate but equal conditions 
under the law. 

Very little is known about the trauma that caused the woundedness-of the Lost 
Generations, but a great deal is known about the ongoing trauma in Chicago.'* Chicago 
has been known as a city that doesn’t sleep; but the activity of the gangs in Chicago has 
been so dynamic that it has now acquired the nickname of Gangland. “In 2013, at least 
412 Chicagoans lost their lives violently —- about 100 fewer than a year ago.” That is 
more than those murdered in New York, and more than Los Angeles. However, in a 
study prepared by Yale University, comparing cities over a fifty year period, Chicago 
ranks “19th, with viotent crime levels similar to those of Houston or Minneapolis, and 


half that of Detroit or St. Louis.”'® Could the voice of an elder really make a difference? 


” The Electronic Encyclopedia of Chicago, s.v. “African Americans,” accessed November 18, 
2011, hitp://encyclopedia.chicagohistory .org/pages/27.html. 


"’ Christopher Manning. African Americans. Accessed September 8, 2011, 
http://www.eneyclopedia.chicagehistory.org/pages/27.html. 


¥ Lost Generations. Those generations that melted into the larger culture so that they might 
separate themselves from the 90% referred to by W. E. B. DuBois 


'S Cheryl Corley, “Despite the Headlines, Chicago's Crime Rate Fell in 2013,” NPR, December 31, 
2013, accessed October 6, 2014, http:/Avww.npr.org/2013/12/3 1/25841377 L/despite-the-headlines- 
chicagos-crime-rate-fell-in-2013. 


© Corley, Crime. 


il 
Religious/Spiritual 


Over the course of many years, heavy spirits of addiction and fear began to 
prevail over the neighborhood. Drug bosses and salesmen have marked their territory 
and are faithful to come to work every day irrespective of the weather. Their presence 
does not seem to interfere with the daily Latino or Black activity in the community. 
Members of the drug entrepreneurs can be seen sitting on the stoops of neighbors porches. 
Junior high school aged children are being used as watchmen for the police and can be 
seen at the corners standing guard and shooting craps. If a car stops or parks, the drug 
workers standing close to the street, surround the car ready to make a sale. This is all 
done under the watchful eye of Chicago’s finest because there are cameras on the light 
post every three blocks recording the activity of the neighborhood. When asked why the 
police allow the criminal actions to go unchecked, since they were continuously 
recording, a neighbor responded: “The police are waiting to get a lot of evidence so they 
[the drug dealers] can be sent up for a long time.”!” 

There is also a theology of fear that serves as an undercurrent feeding the 
structures that are in place, especially with respect to gang members. With a simple walk 
around the block or dowa an ally, gang symbols can be found drawn on garage doors, 
fences, sidewalks and over some street signs. When the symbols are not removed in a 
reasonable amount of time, the talk in the community is that the owner must be scared. 
White tee-shirts and blue jeans are the uniform of the day; along with bandanas, and caps 


turned in the same direction. 


"Westsider #1, interviewed by Valerie Sissle-Simpson, Chicago, IL, USA, September 8, 2014. 
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T entered the arena of this community nine years ago when I married a southern 
gentleman from this community. Initially, we lived in Dayton Ohio, however, 
circumstances led to separate living quarters, the one in Indianapolis and the other in 
Chicago. Returning to the city was comfortable and familiar to the gentleman but to the 
lady it was both a foreign and hostile territory. Although born in Chicago, I was placed. 
for adoption after | was named by my biological mother. I was raised in Indianapolis, in a 
sheltered environment, because of physical handicaps. The young black couple. who 
raised me were like pharaoh’s daughter, unable to have children of their own. I was the 
eldest of three adopted children and one other foster child raised in that home. I knew 
from an carly age that we were all adopted, but it took a while before I really understood 
what that meant. In the days of my adoption, it was unusual in African American culture 
for black children to be placed for adoption. Generally, these children were farmed out to 
other family members in a better position to raise the child. This is mentioned because 
growing up I did not have my biological mother’s story, which allowed a spirit of 
rejection to enter me. Rejection leaves one constantly asking the question why. 
Unfortunately, the spirit of rejection does not travel by itself. It brings with it the spirit of 
abandonment. Therefore, I was not only a gift shunned, but also one that was thrown 
away. Additionally, the recipients have feelings of not being good enough and whatever 
he/she does is never good enough. So, the recipients always go to the extreme in 
whatever she/he does. Generally, the recipients are seen in the world’s eyes as over 
achievers, but in their eyes as mediocre. In an effort to bring some sort of emotional 
resolution to the thought of rejection/adoption, synonymous terms in my mind, I made up 


my own story to answer the question, why; a wrong decision made by most adolescents. 
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The familiar spirits of rejection and abandonment are the ties that bind me to the youth of 
this neighborhood today. 

Within the Humboldt community, this concern expresses itself in the 
indoctrination of young pre-adolescents into the system of the drug lords. The concern is 
founded on the “vulnerability of early teens, due to their focused egocentrism at this 
age... social rejection and abandonment. In fact, all areas of self-image (self- 
consciousness, stability, self-esteem and perceived self) are greater for early teens (12 to 
14) than for children younger or older teens.””"*David Elkind shares his concept of 
adolescent egocentrism when he states that “teens fail to differentiate between what is 
important to them and what is important to others.”!? They not only become “self- 
conscious and self-critical” they also tend to be “overly conscious and extremely critical 
of others, especially parents.””° They: develop a personal fable because their new 
thinking abilities make them feel special, unique, and eternal. Personal fable contributes 
to high risk-taking behaviors and lack of safety precautions because teenagers believe 
that their uniqueness wil] magically protect them from negative outcomes: Only other 
people die if they drive after consuming alcohol, only other people get hooked on drugs 
or cigarettes, and only other people get pregnant if they have sex without 
contraceptives.”! 

Ihave a deep concern for the preservation of past cultural identity and love for 


young people especially after deep exposure to youth exploited by the drug cartel. Like 
'8 Donald B. Irwin and Janet A. Simons, Lifespan Developmental Psychology (Madison, W1.: 
William C. Brown, 1994), 261. 


' Irwin and Simons, Lifespan, 261. 
* Trwin and Simons, Lifespan 260-261. 


2! Irwin and Simons, Lifespan, 261. 
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many growing up in the North in the same socioeconomic range, sheltered by parents, 
educators and other adults, the scope of systemic racial prejudice was not considered until 
after the movie Roots. Roots led me to question some experiences and remember 
Mother’s history lessons. This drawing of memory, both individually and collectively 
caused me to choose the Anthropological Model of contextual ministry. The concern of 
this model is the establishment and preservation of cultural identity by a person of 
Christian faith.” I chose this model because African Americans are in the position of 
losing culture within one generation. In addition, I am a Christian. Beavens also calls his 
work ethnography. “Ethnography is the scientific study of human social phenomena and 
communities, through means such as fieldwork. It is considered a branch of cultural 
anthropology, . .. which focuses on the study of human societies.””* I share in the 
ethnicity of this community and am interested in the lives of its young people. 

Finally, 1 was born with a congenital dislocation of my hip. Today’s medical 
procedure requires all doctors to check newborns for this condition with a simple 
manipulation of their legs. However, sixty years ago this does not appear to have been the 
case. The condition was missed for over six months causing a great deal of pain for me 
and worry for these new parents in that they couldn’t understand the tears. Welfare 
suggested I be returned like an unwanted pair of shoes but Daddy stood up for me and 
said I was his daughter and he was taking me to a private doctor. It was then that they 
discovered the dislocation, taking five years of surgery to repair. I was five before I 


learned to walk. I bring this up because my little body was broken and no one knew it. I 


“Stephen Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Oreis, 2002), 55. 


°° Mary MaMahon, “What Is Ethnography?,” Wisegeek, accessed August 27, 2014, 
www. wisegeek,com/what-is-ethnography.html. 
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wasn’t able to tell them: all [ could do was cry, my reaction to my own brokenness. The 


children being courted by the cartel are broken too, just in a different way. They are a 
part of a broken body of people whose response to their brokenness is to react out of their 


pain. The hopelessness of their situation is that they are without Christ in the world. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Of the Africans born and raised in the Diaspora, at least two generations have 


been lost spiritually, psychologically, and emotionally. This has resulted in those 


individuals wandering around, in the wilderness of hopelessness, in an altered state of 


being.. When people are in an altered state of being, their position is reflected in what they 


do, which can be passed on to the next and subsequent generations. King David was 


living in an altered state. David’s altered state was transferred to Amnon in II Samuel 


chapter thirteen. This general outline shows the rapid progression of the sins of the father. 


Outline of IY Samuel 13 


I. The Sins of the father 


A 


David’s adultery with Bathsheba and the murder of Uriah brings 
the judgment Of God. The King was unwilling to discipline sons. 
(vs. 21-22). Amnon rapes his half- sister. 

David’s eldest son is heir to the throne (II Sam 3:2). 


Amnon is in lust with Tamar but can’t marry her because she is his 
sister (Lev. 8:9, 11). 


Crafty first cousin, Jonadab, advises Amnon to pretend sickness so 
the King will send Tamar to look after him (vs. 3-5). 


Tamar comes to look after Amnon and finds herself alone with him. 
Amnon seizes her, rapes her and throws her out (vs. 7-19).Tamar’s 
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brother, Absalom, kills Amnon two years later and goes into 
hiding." (vs. 23-29) 


The trail of sin really begins in II Samuel, chapter eleven with God’s judgment 
delivered by the prophet Nathan; however, the focus for this study will begin with 
II Samuel chapter thirteen. The books of Samuel are written in the tradition of 
Deuteronomic History (DH). This covenantal tradition impresses “the significance of 
observing the covenant with Yahweh as expressed in old laws about social and religious 
fidelity”.? This perspective was a necessary answer for theodicy and for a nation being 
tun by leaders whose behavior states they are above the law. This voice solidifies the 
country’s self-understanding and their relationship with God. 

David becomes king after conquering the Philistines and enters into “foreign wars 
in Transjordan against Ammon, Moab, and Edom and against the Aramean States 
northward into Syria, establishing hegemony as far as the Euphrates River,” which was 
the original limits of the Promised Land announced by Moses and Joshua.”* He 
amalgamated Israel and Judah by conquering Jerusalem and making it his capitol city. It 
was an ideal capital and offered “a defendable position with a good spring for water. 

‘Jerusalem represented neutral ground between the Israelites and Judeans “since it was 


previously possessed by the Jebusites.°* David’s monarchy was considered.a 


' Andrew Knowles, The Bible Guide, 100th ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress Publishers, 
2001), 1. 


?Norman Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible: A Socio-Literary Introduction (Philadeiphia, PA: Fortress 
Press, 1985), 138. 


* Gottwald, Hebrew Bible, 320-321. 


‘James Pritchard, ed., The Harper Concise Atlas of the Bible (New York, N Y: Harper Collins 
‘Publishers, 1991), 48-49, 
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continuation of Saul’s after bringing the Ark to Jerusalem and naming the realm, Israel.° 
He also “appointed Abiathar and Zadok as state priests, who may have represented 
respectively the old Israelite and new Canaanite components of the territorial state of 
Israel”.® Consequently, David was considered the first person to unite both kingdoms, 


and was anointed king. Though now a Politian, King David was still a man of war. 


Old Testament 

The Bible speaks of the occasion of violence as one of recompense, which is 
given to men as they seek to restore respect to the innocent. Consider the biblical story of 
Tamar, the daughter of King David and Maacah. “Maacah [was] the daughter of King 
Talmai of the neighboring kingdom of Geshur”. ’ Geshur was a Canaanite kingdom that 
was never possessed by Israel and “remained independent within the Israelite conquered 
territories.”* Both nations were from an oral tradition. Story is a very important 
commodity to people stemming from this tradition. It begins before birth, extends well 
beyond our transition, and is the connection to both the community and the past. Story 
gives identity. 

It also serves as an instrument of life, correlating the different venues to form the 
symphony of our direction. Story carrics the weight of a counselor’s genogram, telling 
the past while predicting the future. A genogram is a graphic tracking tool used in the 


* Pritchard, Harper, 48. 
° Gottwald, Hebrew Bible, 321. 


’ Elizabeth Fletcher. “Tamar: Daughter of King David, Sister of Absalom,” accessed 
September 27, 2014, http://www.womeninthebible.net. 


® David Freedman, ed., The Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), s.v. 
“Geshur.” 
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social and medical sciences, over the span of generations to predict possible behavioral or 
disease aberrancies. Accurate prediction and intervention could save a life. 

The story of Tamar is a tragic story of violence, and incestuous rape, written 
in the voice of the rapist. The rapist’s voice shows that the story is not about her but their 
course intersection is lethal. The conversation and telling of the story is indirectly about 
Tamar rather than through her own voice. When she finally discovers her voice it is one 
of helplessness, begging her brother not to go through with the act of putting her out. 
What does this story say to women about the care and protection of God? How does the 
death of Amnon make up for a lifetime of desolation? Perhaps she is the sacrifice made 
for her family. This story shows reactions to the truth of God’s word as God interacts 


with humanity. 


20 
The Story 


The narrative begins with David taking Bathsheba and having her husband killed 
to cover up an illegal pregnancy. “From this moment of hubris, there will be no peace for 
David or for his family”.? God’s judgment falls through the voice of Nathan, the prophet, 
saying: ‘the sword will never depart from your house’ (vs.10) and the reason was that 
David has despised the commandment of the Lord to do this evil. Immediately the word 
of the Lord from Exodus 20:5 comes to mind, “for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the father upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me” (KJV). God forgave David but his sin brought dire consequences. 

“David has put the future of his family at risk by his greedy seizure of Uriah’s 
wife.”"” The iniquity of David is transferred to Amnon, his eldest son. The goddess of 
violence is seen in his behavior. Amnon looked at Tamar with the same lust with which 
David look at Bathsheba; only Amnon was not the king and could not command her to 
come to him. His friend gave him a cunning solution which placed Amnon in a situation 
of being alone with Tamar. 

Her protection gone, Tainar tried to reason with him and when that failed she 
could not prevail against his strength and Amnon raped her. He ordered her to be put out 
and the door locked behind her. Before she left, she tried to reason with Amnon again 
saying that putting her out would make him a fool in Israel. Again the future king would 
not listen. Rejection leaves one constantly asking the question “why”. Unfortunately, the 


spirit of rejection does not travel by itself. It brings with it the spirit of abandonment. 


° Walter Brueggemann, David's Truth: In Israel's Jmagination and Memory (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 1985), 46. 


"© Walter Brueggemann, First and Second Samuel Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for 
Teaching and Preaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1990), 286. 
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Therefore, Tamar was not only a gift shunned, she was also a gift thrown away. Unlike 
Bathsheba, she did not simply go quietly away as though nothing happened. She brought 
their shame to the public. Once outside she tore her royal robe and placed ashes on her 
head. “With her hand on her head, the sign of a bereaved woman, she staggered through 
the palace corridors crying aloud until she reached the . . . quarter of her mother.”!' She 


was taken in by her brother, Absalom. “Tamar is a victim not only of Amnon’s lust but 


also of David’s sin and God’s judgment.” 


Tamar is the textbook example of a person with a broken spirit. Her brokenness 
speaks to those who have been touched by the pain of woundedness and abuse. Prior to 
the assault she was a beautiful girl, inside and out, with a willingness to help. After the 
assault, her spirit was wounded, and it was impossible for her to come back to her 
original self without an intervention. The assault was not from a natural person but a 
demon living inside. When Amnon ripped open her spirit it injured her soul. 


When her father heard about the rape he was angry, but did nothing. Perhaps he 
was paralyzed with memories of his own past failures. Nevertheless, he was not a 
good father. Although a brilliant warrior, David was unable to provide strong 
direction, leadership, and model an example of what it means to walk as a king, 
chosen by God. 


He could never chastise his sons even when they deserved it. Instead ‘he did what 
many people have done when confronted with rape or incest — he protected the 
abuser rather than the victim, and tried to hush things up. Since David did 
nothing to remedy the wrong, people around Tamar were powerless to help the 
girl. Like many a victim of crime she gradually became invisible, the crime 
ignored, not spoken of 8 


4 Pletcher, “Sister of Absalom.” 


? Thomas Dozeman, The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol.2 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 
1303. 
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Without guidance and direction from his father, Amnon had no moral compass. 
He did what was right in his own eyes. The only voice heard was that of his cousin 
saying: “You can have what you want.” Although of royal lineage, Tamar’s mother did 
not have a voice. She was either too weak or bound by her position or husband: 


Absolom is the only one to take her in, 


The Hebrew Words for Tamar’s position: 

When her brother tried to console her, he said that she should not be concerned, 
don’t regard this thing. The term he uses is “ ay3 7372, the name of some comparatively 
insignificant product of the vine, the eating of which was included in prohibition to 
Nazirite; skin of a grape. 

79 2YM1 consec.-Qal impf. 3 f.s. (20% 442)-pr.n. (HE 1071) so Tamar dwelt maw) 

conj.-Qal act.pte. fis. (n9Y 1030; GK 84a,s;118p,154aN) @ desolate woman m2 

OVX n.m.s. estr. (108)-pr.n. (5) in the house of’: ‘Absalom 

For a woman, rape was a crime that perpetuated itself. A raped woman was never 
considered marriage material; she was spoiled. Therefore, she was not able to legally 
have a family and never to have children. The Bible says: Deuteronomy 22:28-29 “Ifa 
man comes upon a girl who is a virgin but who is not engaged, and he grabs her and has 
sexual relations with her, and they are caught in the act, (29) then the man who had 
intercourse with her must give to the girl’s father one-and-a-quarter pounds of silver 


shekels, and she will become his wife, because he humiliated her; he may not divorce her 


as long as‘he lives.” (CIB) “A forced marriage to her rapist was thought to better than no 


"4 John Joseph Owens. Analytical Key to the Old Testament. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1989), 330. 


* Owens, Analytical Key, 330. 
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marriage at all.”' But Amnon hated her after spoiling her, so she was placed in a position 


of being rejected by society as well. Only her brother took her in, but she remained 
desolate the rest of her days in his house. Two years later her brother Absalom killed 
Amnon for what he had done to his sister: retaliation. 

Tamar’s worldview exists among many young marginal people today. They live 
here but their space is so chaotic it is like living in Zooneyville, the capital city and seat 
of power for the goddess of Violence.'” Zooneyville is a vibrant town that now only exist 
figuratively in the world but exist it does. Her inhabitants are described by KaJee, an 
upcoming author and former resident of Zooneyville, as: 


Aweary lot. They are the forgotten, the despised, the ones deemed useless to 
society. They are the untrainable, the illiterate, the sick and disabled, veterans of 
the latest wars, the “used to be” successful who have suffered devastating trauma 
and now have been banished to the Unknown Kingdom. They are here with the 
test, far away from a society that can do nothing better with these battered ones 
than hide them. .. . Anger reigns in this kingdom: anger, because you are the way 
you are, and that has been deemed unacceptable and threatening; anger, because 
today is today and not tomorrow, a tomorrow far down the road where the 
Unknown Kingdom can become a memory well forgotten. Anger here consumes 
everyone. .... The anger that resides here nurtures hatred and malice so 
destructive that the inhabitants turn in on themselves like rats trapped with no 
escape...they eat one another. No wonder there is, and will be violence in the 
streets. 


This depiction of Zooneyville represents not only the psycho-social and emotional 
position of our young people today. It also describes the state of being for King David’s 


daughter. Tamar and others are suffering from the pain of a wounded spirit. A spirit of 


‘James C. Thompson, “Women and the Law,” Women in the Ancient World, accessed 
November 28, 2012, http://www.womenintheancientworld.com/index.htm. 


” Officially named Clearstream Apartments but known to its residents as Zooneyville. [t was a 
government subsidized apartment complex in Indianapolis, IN. 


" Kalee [Pseud], The Unknown Kingdom: Book One of the Unknown Kingdom Trilogy (North 
Charleston, NC: CreateSpace, 2012), 7. 
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abuse breeds violence, and the goddess Violence gives birth to abuse; both wound the 


spirit. When the spirit has been wounded the soul has been affected. The activity of abuse 
and violence is circular and fighting against them is spiritual warfare. 

The cycles spiral through the years, going from one generation to the next. In the 
Silent Generation (1925-1945), it was seen as everything being done in the power of the 
dominate culture to redefine: 

black reality . . . their definition .. . extended no further than their social, political, 

and economic interests. ... They tried to make us believe that God created black 

people to be white people’s servants. .. . To be put in one’s place was a terrible 
reality for blacks. ... It meant being beaten by the town cop and spending an 
inordinate length of time in a stinking jail. It meant attending “separate but equal” 
schools, going to the balcony when attending a movie, and drinking water from 

the “colored” fountain.” 

Violence is still at work. The goddess extended the abuse by ending one cycle, 
and stimulating the beginning of the next with a crescendo effect. Like a cyclone, it 
leaves a path of death and destruction. Death to dreams and the way life could have been, 
and the alternating. continual, construction and destruction of a life; a legacy of wrong 
turns and recoveries. Why? Because “there is a way that seems right to a man, but in the 
end it leads to death.” Proverbs 16:25. 

Tumbling as though unaware that each turn was a redirection of life, Tamar’s 


story teaches one very important lesson; death and destruction can be passed on without 


the recipient being aware. 


® James Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2005), 2. 
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New Testament 

Unlike David, the Apostle Paul knows how self-destructive life can be. He was 
born in Tarsus of Cilicia, a Roman citizen. Of himself, in Philippians 3:4-5, Paul 
declares: “circumcised on the eighth day, of the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a Hebrew of Hebrews: in regard to the law, a Pharisee as for zeal, persecuting the church; 
as for righteousness based on the law, faultless.” a Previously known‘as Saul, Paul had 
been a zealous persecutor of the church, but an encounter with the risen Christ (c. A.D. 
35) led to him becoming the Apostle to the Gentiles, with a mission to proclaim the 
gospel throughout the Gentile world.””! 

What a contrast the Apostle Paul paints from David in his role as spiritual father 
to the churches he has established throughout Asia. From a cold, stony, dark, damp 
Roman prison cell he writes to encourage the saints, whose Christianity is being pressed. 
on every side. It is a clarion call. He understands the heavy satanic pull on his children so 
he takes on the tone of a commander using a battle motif from Isaiah 11:4-5.” The 
atmosphere is littered with people and reminders of their old way of life. 

As the capital of the providence of Asia, Ephesus was a leading port city on the 
Aegean Sea. Under the rule of the Roman Empire, it was the home of a great commercial 
market, a Temple of Egyptian Gods, the library of Celsus, the Fountains of Trojans and 


lavish homes. It became Paul’s base of operations for several years.”? 


*" The New International Version. (Grand Rapids, Mi: Zondervan, 2011). 


2! M. H. Manser. Dictionary of Bible Themes: The Accessible and Comprehensive Tool for 
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Due to its large cultural and ethnic diversity, the city was filled with different 
concepts that contradicted the notion and relevance of the Christian God. The Greek 
tradition, for example, visualized “the cosmos as the body [or literal image] of God” and 
Gnostic thought such as the notion that “salvation is deliverance from this world; and the 
emphasis on incorporation into the unity of Christ’s body has been compared with the 
gnostic theme of incorporation into the cosmic body of the heavenly man.””* The city 
was filled with intellectual debates, games, the races and a good time. Paul remembered 


his children and was concerned. 


The Supernatural 

“Ephesians is unique in that it considerably extends the picture of the conflict to 
embrace supraterrestrial opponents of the church.””* Paul reminds some and informs 
others that we are involved in spiritual warfare. The fight is intense and requires 
additional strength from God because we are being challenged by the Accuser of the 
Brethren. Here the Apostle Paul speaks from the worldview of the Jewish people during 
the New Testament era. The construct of their world hinged around the notion of an. 
invisible spiritual world populated with angelic and demonic beings, existing alongside of 
the natural world that is seen. Given the language of the text, it does “indicate for Paul a 
world of invisible ‘rulers and authorities’ who have influence on the human world.’”° The 


Supreme Ruler of this world is the Absolute Person and Creator of both worlds. There is 


Freedman, Anchor Bible , s.v. Ephesians. 
2 Martin, Interpretation, 75 


* Guelich, Spiritual Warfare, 48. 
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a fallen angelic being who leads the attempted coup against the Supreme Ruler known as 


the Accuser of the Brethren. 

On the natural side, “society was organized with the group as the center of life, 
and so individual actions or attitudes which threatened the unity and security of the group 
were viewed as evil.””’ On the spiritual side, government exists as a theodicy ruled by the 
Absolute Person and the-influence of activity can be seen by the behavior exhibited in the 
natural. Actions by beings in either natural or spiritual worlds can affect change in the 
other world: attitudes and actions signify change. The humanistic, ‘what’s in it for me’ 
attitudes of this MTV generation would be considered sin or evil. In other words, events 
happen as a result of what appears to be psychosocial and emotional disruptions in our 
lives. There is a reaction for every action. These disruptions are breaks in the order God 
ordained for the world. Every break in God’s order carries with it penalties built into its 
DNA. These disruptions have natural root causes steeped in spiritual activity most 
Christians and the world do not believe or realize they exist. Generally, these activities 


are considered personality traits. 


Ephesians 6:12 

The bookstands are constantly inundated with a barrage of self-help books. Now 
this array has been taken to the Web. Anything from building a house to building an 
H-Bomb can be found. These books reflect the general attitude of the millennial 


generation and frankly that of most of the world. The world’s attitude is that it can take 


*7 William F. Warren, “Engaging the Forces of Evil” The Theological Educator 54 (Fall, 1996), 
accessed November 28, 2012, http://web.ebscohost.com/ehost/delivery?sid=60d4e34e-d1 8e-4aff-8924- 
£69238801602%4. 
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care of itself. Whatever an individual needs they can figure out how to get it. Today’s 


people join Amnon with his revelation of I can have what I want. So, the initial battle is 
internal, will the cycle be broken? 


The difficulty in following a moral compass can be found in verse twelve of the 


sixth chapter of Ephesians. 
NASB, NRSV “our struggle is not...” 
NKJV “we do not wrestle...” 
TEV “we are not fighting against...” 
NJB “we have to struggle .. "7% 


A perpetual fight or struggle is understood by this present tense verb. “For our 
wrestling (‘the wrestling’ in which we are engaged) is not against flesh.” Flesh and blood 
foes are Satan’s mere tools, the real foe lurking behind them is Satan himself, with whom 
our conflict is. “Wrestling” implies that it isa hand-to-hand and foot-to-foot struggle for 
the mastery: to wrestle successfully with Satan, we must wrestle with Gon in irresistible 
prayer like Jacob (Ge 32:24-29; Ho 12:47". So, unbeknownst to most of the world, a 
fight is going on. Pressure is being exerted against the opponent, energy is being spent. 


The horns have already blown and the war-cry has sounded. 


aR I Utley, Paul Bound, the Gospel Unbound: Letters from Prison: Colossians, Ephesians and 
Philemon, then later, Philippians, 8" ed, (Marshall, TX: Bible Lessons International, 1997) 138. 


?°R, Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and D. Brown. Commentary Critical and Explanatory on the Whole 
Bible (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997), s.v. Ephesians 6:12. 
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“{A/gainst flesh and blood” 


The word order is literally “blood and flesh.” Notice the abnormal sequence of 
these terms. It is found only here and in Heb. 2:14. The reason is uncertain, but it may be 
related to the false teachers’ depreciation of the physical (humanity). Gnostics wanted to 


say that Jesus did not come in the flesh, did not spill real blood. 


“{A]gainst the rulers; against the powers” 

These terms can be used of human authorities as in Rom. 13:1—7, but here the 
context demands angelic levels (cons) of authority (cf. Rom. 8:38-39; 1 Cor. 2:8; 
Col. 1:16; 2:10, 15; Eph. 1:21; 3:10; 1 Pet. 3:22). This was part of the gnostic false 
teachers’ world view. These angelic levels (eons) may be (1) evil, that is, faHlen angels 
under Satan’s control, the demonic, or (2) the angelic authorities called the stoichea who 
are not necessarily evil (cf. Gal. 4:3, 9; Col. 2:8).° 

The bible indicates that evil and violence committed by men and women is really 
the outward manifestations of activity in a spiritual world by entities known as 
principalities and powers. Principalities and powers are “common translation(s) of the 
New Testament terms archai and dynameis, which are used primarily by Paul to 
designate angelic beings, both good and evil, but most commonly in reference to the 
realm of Satan.”*! The problem is we don’t believe it and any person that would suggest 


it, is considered crazy. 


*R, J. Utley. Paul Bound, the Gospel Unbound: Letters from Prison (Colossians, Ephesians and 
Philemon, then later, Philippians), 8" ed, (Marshail, TX: Bible Lessons International, 1997), 138. 
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Why Tamar? 


Tamar represents and exposes the inner pain of abandoned and rejected people. 
They live their lives in quiet desperation and rage. They feel lost, without hope and 
without God in the world. Gangers are abandoned and rejected people; without God in 


the world. We need to start a war, spiritual warfare, for our lost children. They experience 


Han. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


We experience life through our senses. “Our experience consists of our entire 
conscious life.” [Ganging] “is one phase of experience.” How we interpret our 
experiences shapes our world, forms our realities, and subsequently determines what 
responses we will have and what behaviors we will exhibit. The stimulus soliciting a 
behavior does not have to be real. It can be perceived based on judgments gathered from 
previous personal and learned experiences. Gangers in this context collectively share in 
the experience of slavery, both historically and in its mutated version, resulting in the 
infusion of the goddess, Violence. 

The journey for these young militants begins with their ancestor’s violent 
kidnapping from the continent of their birth, the stench, beatings and fear of the middle 
passage, and how they were treated once they were sold into slavery. These ongoing 
events manifested in different ways by demonic design to sabotage the psyche of the men, 
women and children living throughout the world in what has been termed the Black 
Diaspora. Most of the descendants of African-Americans initially came from West Africa. 
“West Africa is that part of Africa that is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean in the west and 


south, by the Sahara Desert in the north, and by a line corresponding approximately to 


4 Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 4 Philosophy of Religion (New York, NY: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1940), 
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Lake Chad and the present day eastern boundary of Nigeria in the east.”* A look at the 


slave’s collective consciousness must begin on the shores of this rich Dark Continent. 
The trans-Atlantic journey caused horrendous effects on this portion of civilization’s 
cradle. First, it striped the land of her human resources and fertility. “By the time the 
slave trade had been abolished 20 million West Africans had been abducted to the New 
World. This excludes millions who were lost to their countries either in the course of 
slave raids, at the ports...awaiting shipment overseas, or during the voyage.”® Since most 
of the captured were in the prime of their lives, their absence produced a spiraling decline 
on the development of the indigenous culture and industry of their homeland. 
Agriculture, education and defense are other national concerns that suffered because of 
the loss of countrymen. But for those taken the loss was greater because of the ongoing, 
perpetual effects.* 

According to Olaudah Equiano, who was captured at age eleven, traditional Ibo 
religion believed in “one Creator of all things,” They believe there is one who govern’s 
events, especially deaths or captivity of the Creator’s people.’ The deeply spiritual 
Africans believed strongly that “there was no separation between life on earth and the 
afterlife, since all life took place on a continuum, where every part directly affects every 


other part. Those who lived good lives would please the spirits and reap rewards, but 


? Kenneth G. Goodé, From Africa to the United States and then. .. : A Concise Afro-American 
History (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1969) 1. 


°F. K. Buah, 4 History of Ghana (London, UK: Macmillan Education, 1995), 71. 


* Gale Encyclopedia, s.v. “Aftican American Religions and Sects,” accessed May 28, 2014, 
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those who did evil risked angering the spirits and losing their protection.® Africans' belief 
in one Supreme Being, the distinction between good and evil, and the belief in creation as 
the work ‘of one God was similar to that of Christianity and Islam origins. This similarity 
and the prior exposure many Africans had experienced with Christian and Muslim 
missionaries in Africa did much to Jessen the cultural shock of white evangelicalism. 
Surely, groans of confusion, abandonment and rejection must have spilled out from the 
dehumanizing treatment pressed upon them, as they wondered why the Creator and their 
ancestors allowed this to happen, and later, why no one came to rescue them. As 
justification for subhuman treatment, Africans were considered to be part animal by their 
capturers; only three fifths human. This beginning encouraged Violence to be passed on 
from generation to generation, growing in complexity as the treatment mutated with each 
ensuing cohort. 

Africans were not the first ethnic group to be abused on American shores. Initially, 
Native Americans were taken into slavery by the colonist. On October 12, 1492, 
Christopher Columbus wrote in his diary, “I took some of the natives by force”.’ 
However, the Indian Nations could not physically tolerate the forced labor in the gold 
mines or the European diseases. They began dying at an alarming rate. As a result, 
Europe turned to the strong sons and daughters from Africa to meet their hunger and 
thirst for the labor to satisfy their greed. "Unable to worship on the rich black dirt of the 


Motherland, restricted from her language and cut off from communion with her people, 


® Gale, Religions and Sects. 
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(past, present and the'unborn), Africans began to develop the “black sacred cosmos”. The 


black sacred cosmos is a religious experience from an African worldview dependent 
“upon the culture and history of a particular African related religious tradition.” In 
understanding their theology they took what they needed to form a reasonable theology. 
“For African American Christianity, the Christian God ultimately revealed in Jesus of 
Nazareth dominated the black sacred cosmos. While the structure of beliefs for black 
Christians was the same orthodox beliefs as that of white Christians, there were different 
degrees of emphasis and valences given to certain particular views.”!° The worship was 


different because they remembered their culture and it was different. 


The Beginnings of Slavery 

In the beginning twenty souls were delivered to the shores of Jamestown, Virginia, 
and were considered indentured servants according to the census of 1623 and 1624. By 
1651, several of these contracts had expired and the Africans were issued land, in keeping 
with the practices of white indentured servants.'' Eventually, the economic and political 
climate changed in the South and the use of indentured servants and Indian slaves could 
not satisfy the increasing need for labor in the colonies. It was then that the colonists 
began to give serious thought to the “perpetual servitude” of blacks. [The colonists} 
began to see what neighboring islands in the Caribbean had already recognized, namely, 
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that blacks could not easily escape without being identified: that they could be disciplined, 


even punished, with impunity since they were not Christians; and that the supply was 
apparently inexhaustible.'? The need was there, the answer was apparent. But was it 
legal? Beginnings in 1661, a succession of laws were passed to ensure the legality of 
slavery.” Although wording may have differed from state to state, common features of 
the more complete codes were: Slaves were declared to be chattel property, which could 
be bought and sold at the will of the owner. The avenues of manumission were greatly 
restricted.’* All business dealings of slaves had to be done through their white masters. 
Slaves could not bear firearms. Slaves could not buy or consume alcoholic beverages. 
Slaves could not vote. The right of assembiy was resiricted. The right to travel was 
restricted. The right of free speech was nonexistent. The right to a fair and impartial trial 
was nonexistent. The right to obtain an education was nonexistent.'> These laws locked 
slaves into a position of servitude, which they could not escape. Violation of the codes 
led to horrendous punishments. Imagine the response of a young person, observing the 
branding of someone for conducting business or saying something a slave owner thought 
inappropriate. In order to avoid punishment, slaves would adapt their behavior. Soon, 
this change in behavior would become the norm as it was continually repeated and passed 
on to the next generation to keep them safe. But the response in their heart was still bent 


toward freedom. What an internal dichotomy this created, affecting both mind and body. 
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The punishment of the slave owner was generally degrading because the reprimand is 
done in frent of others to deter behavior. The response is also frightening to the 
individual because of the pain and damage to the body; and the slave does not know what 
the slave-owner is going to do. Finally, it becomes physical and a person begins suffering 
from hereditary trauma. 

Hereditary trauma is a phenomenon long acknowledged in the field of psychology. 
It occurs when “traumatic experiences induce behavioral disorders that are passed down. 
from one generation to the next, a kind of psychological epigenetics.”"* Consequently, 
the propensity for unwanted behavior in a child can occur from the father through the 
sperm even though the child has not been born yet. The Euro-American church was 
divided on the issue of slavery. Many church-goers, including several in ministry, were 
slaveholders. The justification for each side’s position was the Bible.’ There were also 
people who believed that the system was not wrong but the abuse of it was. 

In the late eighteenth century, the South became the Cotton Kingdom with the 
invention of the cotton gin and the need for workers increased.'* The slave response was 
still “no”! The record is replete with evidence indicating that from the earliest times 
blacks fought courageously against being enslaved. The slave wars in Africa represented. 
their fiercely resisted. On the slave ships, “they mutinied whenever the opportunity 


presented itself. The resistance of slaves took many forms [in North America]. Many ran 
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away, idled at their tasks, feigned illness, and damaged or stolen property. Some burned 


crops, barns, and houses. Others killed Whites, usually their owners or overseers, and 
some even maimed or killed themselves in desperation.” 

Others pursued freedom through legal means, “such as “good service’ to their 
masters, self- purchase, or military service. Still others acquiesced and learned to survive 
in servitude.””” Each adaptation, maiming, or punitive response left a scare on the souls 
of the rebellious slave as well as those who witnessed the punishment. As the population 
increased, more laws were passed to ensure the continued support of commerce by this 
supply of free labor. 

Despite of the harsh treatment and deplorable living conditions, the population 
began to experience an increase in the number of children being born. “Blacks rapidly 
became a community of second-and third-generation Americans. The number of births in 
Africa, while significant through the end of the eighteenth century, soon became a minor 
factor in the nineteenth century”?! The increase in the slave population, coupled with the 
invention of the cotton gin, strengthened the southern agricultural economic base. It was 
no longer necessary to invest as much in the purchase of new slaves when the slaves 
themselves increased the wealth of their owners through procreation. Slave owners were 


not willing to relinquish the purse strings by consenting to the freedom of their human 


property. 
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From 1740s to the 1780s, a series of revivals swept over the land in both the 


North and the South. These revivals have been named the Great Awakening, and the 


Second Great Awakening. 


As aresult many Americans abandoned the hierarchical religion of their ancestors 
for a more egalitarian God who offered more immediate salvation. The 
Methodists and the Baptists, in particular, welcomed converts from the black and 
white working population. Fearing the Christian message of spiritual equality, 
slave owners initially resisted evangelicals preaching to their bond people, but as 
the revival movement spread, a few even came to consider it their Christian duty 
to teach their slaves about the Bible.” 


Their efforts proved successful. During the Second Great Awakening, there was a 
great influx of slaves into Christianity even though Indians and Africans were considered 
sub-humans.”? “But for most whites, Christianity was largely viewed as an instrument of 
social control, to produce ‘obedient and docile slaves’.”** 

Slavery grew stronger, as the invention of the cotton gin and a booming Southern 
economy fueled the push westward. In cities like Philadelphia, free blacks sought equal 
participation in American society by building churches and schools, forming beneficial 
societies, and petitioning their state legislature. In the aftermath of the Haitian Revolution 
(1791-1804), several slave uprisings, including Gabriel's Rebellion (1800), Denmark 
Vesey's Plot (1822), and Nat Turner's Revolt (1831), were poignant reminders of the 


human desire for freedom regardless of the bloody consequences.”° 
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When Abraham Lincoln was elected president, the opposition between the 


industrialized north and the agricultural south was so strong that seven of the lower 
southern states had succeeded from the union”®. When the civil war started, initially, the 
nation’s black citizens were not allowed to join the Union army.”’ “Finally in the summer 
of 1863, an official order for the recruitment and training of Black soldiers was issued.””* 
However, the battle for Black humanity was still being fought in all directions on the 
battlefield. “In the Battle of Fort Pillow [Tennessee], in 1864, Confederate General 
Nathan Forrest [later an important figure in the Ku Klux Klan} employed tactics calling 
for the annihilation of all Black troops; so many were killed that the battle became known 
as the Fort Pillow Massacre.””? The war claimed 617,000 lives. 

These years marked the beginning of the nation’s Black population and the 
formation of a national black consciousness. Generations of abuse by colonial slavery, 
affected the psychic of African Americans either through personal experience, lineage or 
observation. 

During the Civil War black defections from white churches were massive as the 
Union armies opened up new territories for the crusading “African” evangelists from the 
North. The challenge to join an “African Church” was interpreted as a challenge to 


assume the full responsibility of freedom, both physical and spiritual, and African 
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affiliation became a concrete symbol of the will and capacity to be independent.*” Even 


though slavery was legally abolished with the Emancipation Proclamation, Black people 
were still bound, for an additional century, culturally, psychologically and through state 
legislation commonly referred to as Jim Crow legislation. 

Jim Crow was the name of the racial caste system which operated primarily, but 

not exclusively in southern and border states, between 1877 and the mid-.1960’s. 

Jim Crow was more than a series of rigid anti-black laws. It was a way of life. 

Under Jim Crow, African Americans were relegated to the status of second class 

citizens.*! 

“Jim Crow represented the legitimization of anti-black racism.” Laws were 
designed to keep blacks in their place. These laws continued without much of a challenge 
because of the conditioning of blacks since their lives first began in this country. They 
had been brainwashed. Under these laws separation of the races was mandated. 

Many Christian ministers and theologians taught that whites were the Chosen 
people, blacks were innately intellectually and culturally inferior to whites. Pro- 
segregation politicians gave cloquent speeches on the great danger of integration: the 
mongrelization of the white race. Newspaper and magazine writers routinely referred to 
blacks as niggers, coons and darkies: and worse, their articles reinforced anti-black 


stereotypes. Even children’s games portrayed blacks as inferior beings. Lynching of 


black men was the sentence for crossing the line with white women. Lynching became so 
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common that a popular singer, Billic Holiday, sang a song about the strange fruit hanging 


from the trees. 

“Slavery was an inherently angry and violent process . . . . Thus, Africans learned 
that anger and violence were key ingredients necessary to insure that their needs were 
met." This concept has also filtered down to the present generation of young people. It 
has filtered down because the elements that were created by colonialism still exist. 

Namely, that economic exploitation and dominance, racism, the unequal 
distribution of resources, military occupation, cultural imperialism, poverty, inequality, 
and ecological imperialism still significantly shape the lives of formerly colonized and 
colonizing peoples. In the United States, the internal colonization of persons of African 
descent, and the dispossession and subjugation of Native-American peoples, has not 
ended, Neo-colonial domination has reconfigured colonial triumphalism into various 
new forms of exploitation and containment that are profitable for global capitalism.** 

This new colonialism has produced new waves of exploitation. Consider for a 
moment the “warehousing of functionally illiterate students in public school systems 
located in vulnerable communities”; or the rapidly growing privatization of “prison 
management corporations and prison industrial profit industries.”*° These and other areas 
are directly affecting both the village and the gangster children; the penal system has 


been called the New Jim Crow. 
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The new Jim Crow has given Chicago the nickname of Gangster Town through 


the rising growth of its criminal element, namely the street gangs. Chicago once 
represented hope to southern black immigrants for a better life up north. The study of 


gangs mimics the migration pattern of black Chicagoans from the south. 


Street Gangs 

Serious street gangs first appeared in the early seventeenth century in Europe and 
England. Gangs began to surface along the east coast of the United States towards the end 
of the Revolutionary War. Similar to the pattern in London, serious gangs did not form in 
the United States until the nineteenth century. The impetus of gangs did not originate in 
violence but in the solemn need to protect the whole community. Fueled by immigration, 
gangs began to organize along racial lines. 

In Chicago, as the city transformed into an industrial hub, so did the occurrence of 
social transformation on the city streets. Gang population increased when Chicago 
“recruited a massive labor force from the peasantry of Southern and Eastern Europe, 
producing ethnic waves of immigration. White gangs roamed the city as early as 
1860’s.”97 They may have been connected with the fire department carrying the name 


Fire King.** Large Irish gangs were powerful in the stockyards, and thrived on corrupt 
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politicians. They fought German, Jewish and Polish gang members. Black gangs did not 


appear until the 1920s and their impression upon the black community was negligible.” 

The establishment of an African American community has a long history in 
Chicago beginnirig with John Baptiste Point DuSable’s trading post in1780. In 1840, the 
first black community was established by freedmen and run-away slaves. Although the 
population reached nearly one thousand in1860, Blacks still had to contend with 
segregation in public venues like schools, hotels, restaurants, and public transportation. 
Steadily growing, the Black population reached 40,000 by 1910 as new Chicagoans 
migrated from the South.” 

It was during the 1920s that white gang memberships increased under the guise of 
athletic clubs. Controlling and protecting their areas of operation, they hosted functions 
for other gangs. controlled corrupt politicians, and helped union leaders and factory 
workers maintain their interests. By 1930s, large numbers of black southern workers 
thronged Chicago looking for jobs which were out of reach to these new citizens.“! “The 
reason for non-assimilation of Black migrants into American society was not because 
Blacks were non-urban or unskilled. It owed substantially . . . to racial segmentation of 
the labor force structured to keep them at what they had been recruited for, a source of 
cheap labor.” In response, Black gangs began to form for protection. “Street gangs 


could be traced to blacks’ disproportionate residency in socially disorganized inner-city 
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areas, dating back to the period between 1917 and the early 1920's. Chicago called the 


1930s the ‘Great Migration’ when the black population was more than a million people 
from the south.“ However, people of African descent were not the only people of color 
to grace Chicago in large numbers. 

The compliment of the African American contingency of CVL is the Latino 
presence which first appeared with the migration of Mexicans during the 1910s. 
Encouraged by the social, political and economic unrest of the Mexican revolutionary 
period, immigrants fled to Chicago and other parts of the mid-west on empty promises. 
They were promised the glitter of the new world in all its glory by labor recruiters.*° 

Once arriving in Chicago, however, workers discovered that housing was 
substandard, crowded, and expensive. Much of the housing was owned by other 
immigrant groups who frequently charged Mexicans higher rents. Mexicans often 
responded by having more people living together in order to pay the expensive rents, thus 
compounding health and sanitation problems in already dilapidated buildings. Several 
men lived together in one or two rooms while families took in three or four boarders at a 
time. Many of those who worked on the railroad, the ‘raqueros, lived in. boxcars along 
the tracks, their homes literally mobile as demand for workers rose and fell.** 

Between 1940 and 1960 three street gang organizations were formed; the Devil’s 


Disciples, P-Stone Nation/Black Stone Rangers (1959), and the gang of context, the Vice 
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Lords (1958). The Conservatory Vice Lords (CVL), founder Edward Pepilow Perry, 


originally called the 14" Street Clovers, also began as an athletic club. “Members of the 
crew got into some trouble and found themselves incarcerated in the St. Charles 
teformatory for boys. Inside the reformatory the boys came together and formed a bond 
that consisted of boys from the Lawndale neighborhood on Chicago’s west side.”*” Their 
original goal was to unite gang members on the other three sides of town into one union 
or corporation, known as an alliance. When formed it was called the Vice Lords. Alfonso 
Alfred became the first leader or chief of the organization. When they were released a 
year later from the reformatory, they took the organization to the ‘streets’; congregating 
at the comer of 16 Lawndale. Under Alfred’s leadership a campaign of violence started 
in the beginning reign of the Almighty Vice Lords. They were first known as being 
responsible for murders, robberies and beatings on Chicago’s west side. In a-biographical 
article written by one of their members they described this initial activity as getting off to 
a bad start. In-spite of the atmosphere of the neighborhood, membership grew. As 
membership grew leadership desired to take the organization in a different direction.*® 

In 1968, leadership obtained grant money from the government to establish 
legitimate businesses in the neighborhood to produce positive changes and to remove 
adolescents from off the street. Businesses were started, including a black cosmetic line. 
However, it all came to a halt one year later when Bobby Gore was arrested for murder. 
Bobby Gore initially served as co-founder of the CVL’s and was instrumental in 


transitioning the group to turn from gang to a non-profit pro-social community 
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organization.” Finally, in 1978, the CVL’s helped to form and. joined the People’s 


Alliance.°° 

The compliment of the African American contingency of CVL is the Latino 
presence which first appeared with the migration of Mexicans during the 1910s. Like 
many African Americans, some were hired for the express purpose of breaking the picket 
lines, causing even greater pressure on the already strained neighborhood relationships. 
Encouraged by the social, political and economic unrest of the revolutionary period, 
immigrants fled to Chicago and other parts of the mid-west on empty promises. Middle 
class Mexicans found themselves accepting positions as skilled and unskilled laborers in 
an effort to capture the American dream. They were promised the glitter of the new world 
in all its glory by labor recruiters.” They received left over-jobs that others did not want. 

The 1920s ushered in the crash of the stock market leading to the great depression. 
Although every ethnic group was affected in terms of labor and economics, black and 
brown people were disproportionately affected. 

Today, the neighborhood has semi returned to its former state. Drug dealers can 
be seen standing on street corners, watching for police cars. The only legitimate 
businesses are commer Mom and Pop mini-varicty. stores run by people who are not 


connected to neither the gang nor the neighborhood. Graffiti can be found on garage 
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doors and empty buildings. Trash and garbage litter empty lots, police cars and 
ambulances pay regular visits. 
What can be done to remove this demon and her imps from our neighborhood? 


What is being done? 


AT 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


For years the stories of my people were heard on the knees of my elders. The first 
history lesson took place in the den of my maternal grandmother known as Mother. As I 
combed her hair I listened to Mother’s story, given with tears. Another lesson was given 
in the bedroom when I noticed a cross burning in the front yard of a friend. Another 
lesson was learned in Sunday school class during lessons on justice. Early on, whenever a 
history lesson was given, it was presented with sorrow and remorse; and a great spirit of 
heaviness seemed to hover over the room as the teacher cried. Mother always told the 
story with the conviction that “we must not forget”. The problem of forgetting lies in 
participation’. There is a remembering, anamnesis, which calls for active participation in 
events with the original people. The past is made present and all the people of the past 
become one with the present generation. It is with this significance that Christians 
remember Jesus and His disciples while taking communion. Unfortunately, this act of 
remembering also resonates with Han. 

Han is the hovering heaviness that transcends the space of time and the 
generational divide Han is the state of being that Blacks could not name. It is the state of 
being they felt but could not verbalize. Han is a Korean theological term but it belongs to 
humanity. It is a symptom of the larger, more encompassing disorder called Traumatic 


Stress Syndrome. “Sometimes referred to as Multi-Generational Trauma, Historical 
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Trauma is a collective emotional and psychological injury over the lifespan and across 


generations, resulting from a cataclysmic history that occurs as the result of genocide and 
other significant abuses.”' Han is akin to Historical Trauma, which is another category of 
Traumatic Stress Syndrome. Historical trauma is cumulative emotional and psychological 
wounding over the lifespan and ‘across generations, emanating from massive group 
trauma. By definition, Han is a 

deep, unhealed wound of a victim that festers in her or him. It can be a social, 

economic, political, physical, mental or spiritual wound generated by political 

oppression, economic exploitation, social alienation, cultural contempt, injustice, 
poverty, or war. It may be a deep ache, an intense bitterness, or the sense of 

helplessness, hopelessness or resignation at the individual and collective level. . . . 

Han is frustrated hope.* 

It is what Blacks carry. It is the legacy America continues to pass on; Tamar’s desolation, 
and the hopelessness of the Black Diaspora. 

African Americans have lived with Han for generations. It is the legacy every 
man leaves his son. It is the sorrow for every daughter. Han was all that was left after 
abduction and the middle passage. It was all that was left after being stripped of the 
language could not be spoken, after the branding, after seeing the strange fruit on the tree. 
Han is the absence of community, the selling of one’s babies, the label of not being 


completely human and the demonic act of faith stolen. Han steps forward in the 


conversations of the aged when they remember the acts of genocide, the bales of cotton 
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on their backs, the debt still owed after harvest, the back of the bus, and the lives lost for 


a look. Han operates on individual, collective, and structural levels. 

On the individual level, one is responding to how they have been oppressed by 
another person. Generally this person is a part of a group/collective.’ An example would 
be the Irish gangs attacking the German and Jewish gangs after work At its collective 
level, Han is the collective consciousness and unconsciousness of victims, such as ethos 
of a cultural inferiority complex, racial lamentation, racial resentment, the sense of 
physical inadequacy, and national shame. At its structural level, it is a chronic sense of 
helplessness and resignation before powerful monopolistic capitalism, pervasive racism, 
tenacious sexism, and oppressive classism.* Like the spirit of Violence, Han cannot be 
seen naturally. Minjung theology describes Han as: “the heart of a person or people who 
has/have endured or are enduring an affliction, of which the pains, wounds, and scars are 
not always apparent or visible, because they are the kind that occur deep within the heart 
or soul of the person. The physical manifestations of haan in a person's heart or people's 
collective consciousness may eventually become visible and obvious. But haan is 
primarily what persons feel, experience, and keep within, not what they, wear on their 


sleeve, so to speak.”* 


Han leads to a community suffering in silence. 
In the African American community, Han has been recognized since the middle 
passage. Many did not make it through the middle passage, choosing a watery grave to 


the prospects of slavery. Though Han remains hidden it can be seen through one’s 
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response of wrong doing. At times, because of Han, the goddess steps in. “Sin or injustice 


causes Han, and Han produces sin or injustice. The sin of the oppressors may cause a 


»7 American 


chain reaction via the Han of the oppressed. Sometimes Han causes Han. 
slavery was a crime against humanity. Slaveholders did not think about that because they 
deemed slaves less than human. Henceforth, slaveholders felt they had a right to treat 
slaves in the way they treated their animals. 

Slave revolts arose wherever slaves were held captive. Nat Turner led the 
bloodiest revolts this country has ever seen. A minister of the gospel, Turner was born a 
slave in 1800 and was sold three times during his childhood* Turmer was convinced by an 
eclipse of the Sun (1831) that the time to rise up had come, and he enlisted the help of 
four other slaves in the area. An insurrection was planned, aborted, and rescheduled for 
August 21, 1831, when he and six other slaves killed the Travis family, managed to 
secure arms and horses, and enlisted about (seventy-five) other slaves in a disorganized 
insurrection that resulted in the murder of (fifty-one) white people. Afterwards, Turner 
hid nearby successfully for six weeks until his discovery, conviction, and hanging at 
Jerusalem, Virginia, along with (sixteen) of his followers. ° Descendants of slaves have 
fought injustice with protests, while others quietly went to jail. Irrespective the action 
there is always a response, even though it may be different. During the civil rights 


movement the response may have been marching, sit-ins, going to jail. Today’s young 
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people are different from their parent’s parents. Violence has festered through two more 


generations. Their response is more animated and all they know is the need to fight back. 
Today’s young people face a plethora of socioeconomic and psychological 
conditions. Perhaps they come from single parent families where the parent is working 
two jobs to hold the family together. Economics may be a rival pulling at the spirit of a 
new gang member who wants the clothes, shoes and other articles that extra money can 
buy. MTV, media and Hip Hop set the tone and standard for what is popular, fashionable 
and to be desired, rather than the voice of an elder or the inner voice of self. Homes are 
fatherless and they miss the male voice of guidance and intervention in terms of stopping 
or blocking the voice of the gang influence from invading the soul of a son. It is the 
social status and pressures among peers; the young pre-ganger notices how respected or 
feared gang members appear to be in the neighborhood and they thirst after that status. 
Whatever the reason, for people of color joining a gang, there exist a Han, an 
emptiness that has been passed down through generations. It is in every warning not to 
drive through certain neighborhoods at night. It is in every warning for children not to be 
outside when the street lights come on. It is seen when elders won’t go to white doctors 
ot at a pitch-in when blacks asked who cooked a certain dish. Han is present in new voter 
laws requiring picture identification or the new war on drugs. Han is present in the 
racially disproportionate ratio of the prisons or not allowing immigrants raised in this 
country the right to vote and possess a legal driver’s license. The victims are possessed 
by the principalities and powers of this present age; in this present age, yes, but old spirits. 


The sin and/or injustice causes’ spiritual, psychological and emotional trauma. 
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Trauma is defined by The Fowlers Modern English Usage Dictionary as a “Greek 


word meaning ‘wound’, originally a term used in medicine for a serious physical injury, 
but it is more widely used to refer to emotional shock following a stressful event or, more 
generally, to an experience that is deeply distressing.”'” To specify the type of trauma 
referred to in this document, the identifier of hereditary has been added. Hereditary 
trauma is a phenomenon which has long been believed in psychology. It is a traumatic 
experience which induces behavioral disorders that are passed down from one generation 
to the next, a kind of psychological epigenetics. Hereditary trauma can effect up to three 
generations. It is manifested through marked behavioral changes and alterations in micro 
RNA in the blood, brain, and sperm.'' Living in the aftermath of that trauma produces 
Han. Han is the by-product of trauma. “By-product” is a pharmaccutical/ medical term 
meaning “something produced in the process of making something else. When plants 
produce carbohydrates by photosynthesis, oxygen is released as a by-product”. 

Similarly, when the situations of life produce trauma, trauma releases Han. Han 
then facilitates the process of producing alternative behavior in hopes of shunning any 
future trauma produced by a similar situation of life. The adjustment was considered 
normative action for the survival of an entire race. The specific afflictions of individuals 
may have been forgotten in that the individual has passed on from this life to the next; but 
the residual effects and responses live on in their descendants without appropriate stimuli. 
It is similar to Isaac paying tithes through Abraham before he was even bora. Trauma 


leaves a scar not only on the victim, but on the whole people. The manifestations of 


1 “Epigenetics,” accessed May 15, 2014, https://www.google.com/#q=epigeneticstdefinition. 
" Gapp, “RNA.” 


” Dictionary.com, s.v. “by-product” accessed August 16, 2012, http://dictionary.reference.com/. 
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trauma’s effect are seen throughout the. generations because from the time of slavery until 


now, descendants of slaves continue to experience multigenerational trauma resulting 
from centuries of slavery. They continue to experience oppression and institutionalized 
racism today, Added to this condition is a belief, (real or imagined), that the benefits 
belonging to citizens of the United States are out of reach to them. This belief system 
arises from the sense that the “strategies and conditions created by colonialism are still 
with us. Namely, that economic exploitation and dominance, racism, the unequal 
distribution of resources, military occupation, cultural imperialism, poverty, inequality 
and ecological imperialism still significantly shape the lives of formally colonized and ~ 
colonizing peoples. 

In the United States the internal colonization of persons of African descent, and 
the dispossession and subjugation of Native-American(s), has not ended.”"? Therefore, 
the patterns of abuse produce a new behavior to avoid the abuse or circumscribe the 
blocked access, no matter how bizarre the new pattern. This new pattern is then learned 
by the young as an acceptable way of being because it preserves life or avoids bad 
situations, and from that point on, that is the way it is done. When the new behavior is 
preformed, Han is present in the remembering. For some young people, Han becomes the 
three Rs of gangland: the push to be respected, the need to retain a proper reputation and 
the demand of the spirit for retaliation. In this area of this study, Monticello Avenue, Han 
produced an atmosphere of an emotional frenzy, therefore developing a reign of chaos 
and death between the two rivals, the Latino gangs and the African American gangs that 


dominate the neighborhood. 


” Clay, Black Theology. 
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In an effort to stabilize the region, neighborhood historians tell of the leaders of 


the gangs coming together and agreeing to a cease fire between them in the 1980s. They 
based their peace on their shared genealogy in Africa. Peace requires sound identity, this 
redefinition of their perspectives was reminiscent of Womanist theologians pulling away 
from feminism. Womanist Theology is feminist theology, but not entirely. In order to 
better understand the Womanist theologian’s viewpoint, a proper starting point would be 
feminism in theology. There are four tenets to feminist theology. 

The first is that it “seeks to develop a wholistic theology”; thereby rejecting the 
traditional forms of male dominancy in patriarchal religions.'* The stimulus for this 
development is that other religious traditions have historically come out of the traditions 
and experiences of men, instead of the traditions and experiences of women. These 
viewpoints have caused an oppressive, one-sided, distortion of reality used to maintain 
the social and political advantage of men. 

Secondly, in seeking to develop this wholistic approach to theology, feminist have 
called for the “eradication of social and sexual dualism” in the human experience. 
Patriarchy has been characterized by females as being dominated by and subordinate to 
men. For example, women were considered docile while men were considered the 
rational, intelligent ones. Feminist reject these sexual dualisms in their striving for a more 
wholistic theology. 

Thirdly, feminist theology is trying to establish hed positive images for women, 


which will more accurately reflect reality. Finally, feminist theologians decided to 


" Jacquelyn Grant, “Womanist Theology: Black Woman’s Experience as a Source for Doing 
Theology, with Special Reference to Christology,” Journal of the Interdenomiinational Theological Center 
13, no. 2 (1986): 198. 


B Grant, “Womanist Theology,” 198. 
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evaluate the articulation of the male “understandings of the Christian faith”!®. This is 


particularly significant when one recognizes that these understandings ted to doctrines 
used to perpetuate the current patriarchal theological system.'’ Womanist theologians 
find it necessary to reject feminist theology because of its two great limitations: that of 
being both white and racist, as pointed out by Jacquelyn Grant. She states that white 
feminist assume that all women are in the same situation with respect to sexism. Ms. 
Grant disagrees with the feminist assumption, basing her claim on the following 
historical perspectives. '* 

First of all, the presence of black people within the United States, from its 
inception, has been one of slavery and servitude; later termed the Black Diaspora. Black 
people were considered the economic solution to European exploitation of this land. 
Europeans saw the new world as vast wealth and resources for themselves, without 
regard or respect for the people already inhabiting the land. Because Indians were not 
strong enough to endure the harsh labor and wretched European diseases, they turned to 
the strong sons and daughters of Africa.'? White women have always been considered 
part of the tyrannical system. Ms. Grant points out that by reading the narratives of the 
slaves and ex-slave, a better understanding can be obtained concerning the relationship 
between the black women and the white women, It was found that the “Victorian 


concept of fady-hood was not applied to slave women. They were treated like slave men, 


'© Grant, “Womanist Theology,” 198. 
"’ Grant, “Womanist Theology,” 198. 
'® Grant, “Womanist Theology,” 196. 


” Katz, Black Indians. 
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as a lower species of animals.””* She went on to say that “brutality was administered not 


only by masters and foremen but also by mistresses, reflecting the fact that white women 
were just as much participants in this system of slavery as were white men”?! 

After the Emancipation, many people were simply slaves without the chains due 
to the psychological scaring of slavery. Three dimensions of this situation are important 
for our topic: (1) physical brutality toward blacks was continued, and even extended to 
violence outside of the work context. (2) The immediate relationship: between white 
women and black women did not change; white women were still oppressors and black 
women were still the oppressed. (3) As part of this continued relationship, black women 
were still treated as property.” 

Therefore, when feminist theologians talk of feminist theology emanating from 
the experience of women; they need to specify which women, because of the 
discrepancies in the collective cultural experiences. It would also be wrong to assert that 
feminist theology is racist because it is white. Ms. Grant does not take that stand for that 
reason but rather because of the definition of racism. She states that according to Jowl 
Kovel, racism can be defined as “the tendency of a society to degrade and do violence to 
people on the basis of race, and by whatever mediations may exist for this purpose.””* Ms. 
Grant continues, saying, “in a racist society, the oppressor assumes the power of 


definition and control while the oppressed is objectified and perceived as a thing.” She 


© Grant, Womanist, 196. 
*\ Grant, Womanist, 197. 
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then states that by definition, feminist theology is racist; because it not only defined the 


movement for white women but for black women as well. They have presumed a 
“commonality with oppressed women that oppressed women themselves do not share”?° 

The rejection of white feminism has been summed up in five classifications by 
Brenda Eichelberger. They are: Class differences mean that while black women are 
dealing with ‘survival’ issues, white women are dealing with fulfillment issues. Negative 
imagery of black woman, derived from physical and cultural stereotypes, has resulted in 
the debased treatment of black women. The naiveté, or basic lack of knowledge of black 
women about the women’s movement, results in their inability to see the relationship. 
Black women perceive white feminist to be racist who are interested in them only in 
order to accomplish the white women’s agenda. There is a concern that an alliance of 
black women with white women may be detrimental to black men’ and therefore divisive 
of the black community.” 

Womanist theology has emerged from black feminism. The term womanist was 
coined by the noted Pulitzer Prize winning author Alice Walker. Black female 
theologians have now appropriated this term as an expression of black feminist theology. 
They have adopted all of the tenets from feminist theologians with the added stipulation 
of a Bostonian personalistic viewpoint, believing that it should begin “with the 
experiences of black women as its point of departure”.?” Womanist believe that this view 


must encompass the “tri-dimensional reality” of the oppressions that face black women of 


5 Grant, Womanist, 200. 
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sex, race and class.”* A womanist is therefore defined, as a “strong black woman ... who 


has developed survival strategies in spite of the oppression of her race and sex in order to 
save her family and her people.” This tradition redefines traditional Canon in order to 
“help black womanist celebrate and rename . . . innumerable incidents of unpredictability 
in empowering”.*> Womanist theology evolved from the oppressive position that black 
women were placed in, during slavery, which made them choose an independent path, a 
defensive posture, in order to survive. Upon entering the country black women were 
stripped of their future and their name when they were no longer called by the name of 
their birth. In Africa, black names meant something. If named after a relative, the child 
may have possessed similar characteristics of that relative. Or the name may have been 
an expression of circumstances of the child’s birth, a reminder of the mother’s strength 
and struggle to overcome. The removal of the original slave-name broke the connection 
between the past and the present. It took away her present connection in that she was no 
longer reminded of who she was. The accumulation and self-interpretation of their black 
experiences gave identity direction for the womanist movement. By the same token, the 
gang of context had similar development which was expressed in the acting out of the 
three R’s. When they considered the commonality of their heritage and the similar 
response of law enforcement, they stopped fighting. 

Han plays a part in the self-identity and definition of black American culture, 


particularly when the atmosphere of violence that produced the Han is ongoing in both 
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the neighborhood and the gang of context. In order to understand the gang we must 
understand the culture of the neighborhood that produced them, After all, the young men 
and women visible on the streets of the neighborhood. and those identified as part of the 
drug cartel, are no strangers to the village. For the most part, they were born and raised in 
this neighborhood, the village. 

A strong belief in a higher power and an understanding of community are two 
principles that remained rooted in the African American mindset, surviving the middle 
passage, slavery through the civil rights era onto present day. “When it comes to 
measuring or evaluating the persistence of African culture in the New World and 
especially in the United States the problem becomes much more difficult. It can be seen 
in language in such words as yam, goober canoe, and banjo. In literature the persistence 
of African culture can be seen in the folk tales that have been recorded by American 
writers.”?! These remnants can yet be seen in the structure and understanding of self in 
gang society. 

Community is a very strong concept in the African worldview. For the African “to 
be human is to belong to the whole community, and to do so involves participating in the 
beliefs, ceremonies, rituals and festivals of that community. A person cannot detach 
himself from the religion of his group, for to do so is to be severed from his roots, his 
foundation, his context of security, his kinships and the entire group of those who make 
him aware of his own existence.”*” Africans were severed from their community when 


they were taken from the mother land. They were even further detached when they were 


*! Franklin and Moss, Slavery to Freedom, 32. 
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separated from those-few familiar faces on the auction block. The physical rape and 
violation was nothing compared to the psychological rape of the infancy of this new 
people. Stripped of their security, severed from their roots, these new Americans 
struggled to make sense of their world. Given new names and forced to learn a new 
language, beaten and forced to work from sun up to sun down, they learned what it meant 
to experience Han. The diversity of slavery forced Han and Han produced a new village. 

Since the African understands their identity stems from what has been learned and 
confirmed through the community, they took the only thing that they could from home; 
their knowledge about culture, craftsmanship and religion. Bound by their new culture 
through tradition, Africans formed a new religion, the invisible church, and formulated 
new traditions and ways of doing things to keep the village safe. These new cultural 
effects were a synergy of the world left behind and what had to be done in the New 
World. Still the village spoke. However, after the Civil Rights era the voice of the village 
faded to.a whisper as the villagers began to associate with the larger culture. Assimilation 
has silenced the voice of the village. The village needs to begin speaking because it has 
much to say to this new voice of the gangland. 

The village needs to share the corporate Han that the village still carries and share 
ways of dealing with it. They need to tell their story. When young people experience 
something as profound as Han, without so much as a footnote of explanation from their 
leaders, they tend to believe that they are the only ones experiencing the phenomena. 
They are confused, isolated and act out. The village needs to tell their story. They need 


to discover how Han was survived by their people. 
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Secondly the village needs to tell them who they are. If the village does not tell 


them who they are, they will both be defined by someone else’s standards, They will be 
detined by a worldview that does not incorporate or accept them. Definition determines 
assimilation. Who you are determines to a large extent what you will do. 

Assimilation was clearly seen in African American history during slavery. At first, 
use to being free, the slaves vehemently opposed slavery. They did everything in their 
power to break the hold that only the Creator had a right to place over their lives. Some 
paid the ultimate price and sacrificed their future, the lives of their children, rather than 
see them shackled in the grips of slavery. Now the slave’s children do not recognize the 
struggle and Han continues. 

Finally, the village needs to discipline its children and place limitations. There are 
some things that cannot be allowed in the neighborhood. Some business ventures that 
cannot take place, some people that cannot be approached. These concepts are not alien 
to the Black and Latino communities. Slavery became the great melting pot producing the 
synergy we call culture today. It is not unusual for the community to set the standard for 
children of color instead of that process being done completely by their parents. The 
institution of slavery forced children to be separated from their families through the 
auction block. Children being raised by parents was not always a given. The only given 
was the community for Black people. Children were literally the property of the 
plantation and spiritually they were the property/responsibility of the Black community in 
that plantation. 

Today children are still being raised by the community. Parents are missing in 


action as some work more than one job to keep the household going, while others are 
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missing because of substance abuse. Whatever the reason, many children are being raised 
by their grandparents and others by themselves as latchkey kids or by older siblings. 
Whatever the reason Han is present. Han created the culture of the gang and the village. 


But the village stopped talking and the people need to hear its voice again. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Cure Violence 

Made in the image of God, humans are also triune beings. This makes 
psychosocial disorders complicated because they can exist in more than one dimension at 
a time; body, mind and spirit. These dimensions are integrated, functioning in sync with 
one another and give the illusion of unity. Unity is an illusion, especially when one 
dimension can be wounded, say the mind, and the other components are not visibly 
affected. When wounded, to make repairs, the whole person must be addressed in order 
for the wound to not resurrect itself, festering beneath the surface, creating a more 
difficult problem. When an individual is wounded, the break extends inward, moving 
towards the spirit. A physical wound will carry with it a psychosocial component because 
the incident causing the break in the skin occurred in time and space, the memory of the 
incident will not separate itself from the wound. The same holds true socially. This 
country has had a surge in violent behavior causing injury. Leaders intended to maintain 
law and order have become instruments of destruction, pain and disorder, When we think 
of the police, trained to keep the peace, shooting a young teenager to his death, sixteen 
times in the back as he walked away, anarchy has become rapid in the country. Houses of 


worship attached while people, including children, have been inside in prayer or study. It 
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would seem that the goddess of Violence has been loosed upon the land. The corporate 


memory of these injuries causes emotional upheavals leading to the perceived need/desire 
to vindicate through more violence. It is as though the civil rights era has been revisited. 
The violence shrouding gangs is simply one expression of the lawlessness unleashed 
throughout the land. In response to the symptom of violence throughout the country; 
many different approaches have been tried with a measure of success to climinate the 
problem of violence. However is violence really the problem? 

Cure Violence is a program originating in Chicago, Ilinots, mimicking a 
community or public healthcare system and behavioral science model. “Public health is a 
scientific discipline that includes the study of epidemiology’, statistics, and assessment — 
including attention to behavioral, cultural, and economic factors — as well as program 
planning and policy development.” “The Cure Violence initiative was founded in 1995 by 
Dr. Gary Slutkin, an American epidemioiogist who maintains that violence should be treated 
like an epidemic and can be prevented by stopping the behavior at its source.” .Cure 
Violence assumes several things. First of all it declares that violence is a disease 
infecting our neighbor hoods.’ [Dr. Slutkin] noticed that pattems of violence were similar 
to those seen in an infectious disease epidemic; the incidence is clustered by location and 
it comes in waves. Dr. Slutkin then found that the most common predictor of violence 


was a preceding case of violence. In a way, violence is behaving like a.contagious 


‘Epidemiology is the branch of medicine dealing with the incidence and prevalence of disease in large 
populations and with detection of the source and cause of epidemics of infectious disease. Dictionary.com, 
February 22, 2014, accessed February 22, 2014, hitp://dictionary reference. com/browse/epidemiolovy?s=t. 
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process. Dr. Gary Slutkin: “This is similar to what happens with the flu, if you catch it 


from another person,” he said. "So in a way, violence is behaving like a contagious 
process." After several years of intensive study, and using the same principals he had 
applied to controlling infectious diseases, in 2000 Dr. Slutkin piloted CeaseFire (now 
known as Cure Violence) in West Garfield Park, a Chicago neighborhood with an 
extremely high rate of violence. His program used the same tactics that public health 
organizations use to reverse epidemics: interrupting potential infectious events (shootings, 
for example), identifying the population at highest risk (such as gang members), and 
changing the behavior in the community related to the infection (such as treating violence 
as a way of life). Is violence the real problem or is it a by-product of the real problem? 
Will there still be a problem when the guns stop firing? As with any wound antibiotics 
are given to interrupt the spread of the infection. The antibiotics used to interrupt the 
spread of the disease of violence are people who were once known on the streets as part 
of the problem rather than a solution to this dilemma. Their troubled past lends validly 
and credence to the message they bring. These Interrupters have earned the respect of the 
wounded community they serve. Their message is to stop the fighting and go a different 
way. They then promoted mentoring to aide in directing gangers in a new life through 
outreach workers.’ Outreach Workers and Violence Interrupters are there to intervene in 
potentially violent situations to reduce the chance that a shooting will occur. They have 
the ability to carry a caseload of 15-20 participants, and they will assist each participant 


with changing his life. By linking participants and their families to educational 
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opportunities, employment training and assistance, mental health services, substance 
abuse treatment, etc., outreach workers help to provide individuals with options besides a 
life of crime and violence. Their sheer presence in the community weakens the 
attractiveness and romance of gangs and street life culture that often perpetuates 
violence.‘ The director of this project was instrumental in training this army of 
interrupters. In the first year of the pilot program, there was a 67% reduction in shootings. 
An independent evaluation found that Cure Violence was specifically responsible for a 
28% reduction in shootings and killings, a 22% reduction in shootings and attempted 
shootings, and a 24% reduction in the concentration of shootings”.’ Over the next ten 
years the program was able to achieve similar results when the program was reproduced 
in different communities. Dr. Slutkin feels that this stride has brought society out of the 
dark ages in dealing with this problem.® He said that; “There is now the possibility of 
converting neighborhoods back into neighborhoods. Science is replacing morality," It is 
impossible for science to replace morality because they are not in the same category; they 
service two different entities. One services the entire person and the other only a fraction 
of the person. Unfortunately, programs like CeaseFire/Cure Violence remain political 
especially for its leaders. Tio Hardiman, director of the program, credited with training 
the Interrupters, was arrested in May of 2013, accused of punching and kicking his 47- 


year-old wife. He left her with bruises, a cut to her neck and a swollen lip. After his arrest 
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earlier in that year, officials with CeaseFire announced that Hardiman’s contract, which 


expired June 30, would not be renewed. Hardiman’s wife, Alison Hardiman, also filed for 
divorce at that time.'° The Bible says that those who minister or plant the seed of the 
Gospel are the first partakers of the fruit. After ministering peace to so many dangerous 
people; and eating, drinking and sleeping this program for so many years, why would 
Hardiman choose to jeopardize the integrity of the program with violent behavior? What 
statement does that make to the gangers that he is struggling with for victory over violent 
behavior? Hardiman has been the director “since its inception, [and] is credited with 
pioneering the role of its ‘violence interrupters’, mostly ex-convicts, who mediated 
conflicts between rival gangs.” In July, Allison Hardiman dropped the domestic battery 
charge and he pledged that he would make a ‘come back’ on the same day. Hardiman ran 
for the office of governor of Illinois and lost the nomination with 29% of the vote. Food 
for thought: Why did Mrs. Hardiman charge her mind about suing her husband for the 
assault? Did Mrs. Hardiman’s decision have anything to do with the election? 
Concerning the gangers. if Hardiman cannot be forgiven, will the gang-members believe 
that they can really start over and earn some acceptance if he can’t? Finally, comparing 
someone’s actions to a pathogen adds to the dehumanization already in process with the 
status quo. There are others that use the violence of gangs to promote their own agenda. 
In October of 2013, the Cook County Board President, Toni Preckwinkle, submitted a 
proposal to raise the tax on ammunition by five cents a bullet. Preckwinkle “insist the 
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ordinance is more about addressing gun violence than raising money for a county that 
faces a deficit of more than $100 million next year.”"” Gangsters do not purchase their 
ammunition from a gun store! They buy it from the person selling them the guns! This 
tax only benefits the county’s budget deficit. 
PTSS 

African Americans were snatched from a rich fertile land and culture; and 
scattered like seeds of grass across the nations. Their race is a community of people 
whose progenitor was the institution of slavery. As Africans they shared in the 
worldview of Africans on the continent. The African American identity was erased over 
time in that they were not permitted to use their own language. worship their own god or 
be called their own names. Emulation of the larger culture brought about a more peaceful 
external coexistence but not internal. When a generation was born on American soil, and 
war threatened the nation, these black warriors were initially refrained from defending 
themselves or the nation of their birth. Africans continued to voice their willingness to 
serve and sacrifice for the idea of freedom; idea in that the majority are not yet free. 
When permission to join the fight was finally given, they excelled in the fight but arrive 
home strangers due to what Dr. Joy DeGruy Leary has named in her book, Post 
Traumatic Slave Syndrome (PTSS). They arrived as strangers in that they were still 
denied the basic elements of freedom that some paid the ultimate sacrifice to defend. 
They were all still slaves. And slavery is a crime against humanity. It strips human beings 


of their humanity resulting in one or more forms of trauma. Dr. Leary defines trauma as: 
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An Injury caused by an outside, usually violent, force, event or experience [This can be 
experienced] physically, emotionally, psychologically, and/or spiritually. Traumas can 
upset our equilibrium and sense of well-being. If a trauma is severe enough it can distort 
our equilibrium, attitudes and beliefs. Such distortions often result in dysfunctional 
behaviors, which can in turn produce unwanted consequences. If one traumatic 
experience can result in distorted attitudes, dysfunctional behaviors and unwanted 
consequence, this pattern is magnified exponentially when a person repeatedly 
experiences severe trauma, and it is much worse when the traumas are caused by human 
beings.'? 

PTSS is in the same category as the PTSD, but they differ in the area of 
population and number of assaults. PTSD is an anxiety disorder. Most Americans are 
familiar with the term because of the returning veterans from Viet Nam. The federal 
government was adamant in her attempts through public media to inform America of the 
signs and symptoms of the disorder. It is a potentially debilitating “disorder in that it is 
triggered by exposure to traumatic experiences such as an interpersonal event like 
physical or sexual assault, exposure to a disaster or accident [ltke hurricane Katrina], 
combat or witnessing a traumatic event.”!' On the other hand, PTSS is “a condition that 
exists when a population has experienced multigenerational trauma resulting from 


centuries of slavery and continues to experience oppression and institutionalized racism 
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today. Added to this condition is a belief, (real or imagined), that the benefits of the 
society in which they live are not accessible to them.”"* 

Although American, African Americans are still Africans living in the Diaspora. 
A large portion of the African worldview is spiritual. “Africans are notoriously religious 
and each people has its own religious systems with a set of beliefs and practices. Religion 
permeates into all departments of life so fully that it is not easy or possible to always to 
isolate it.” '° This writer has observed that most Blacks prior to the millennial generation 
displayed an awareness of God, a God consciousness, manifested in watching and 
apologizing for inappropriate vernacular used while in clergy’s presence. In John Mbiti’s 
book he speaks of African people as peace loving people for the most part, and Dr.Leary 
states that in America they have been psychologically torn apart resulting in post- 
traumatic slave syndrome. It was during slavery that ihe goddess, Violence, infiltrated the 
psychic of the most vulnerable inhabitants, the youth. African Americans and Hispanics, 
the primary ethnic make-up of the gangs in this context, are all Africans living in the 
Diaspora. 

The slave experience was one of continual violent attacks on the slave’s body, 
mind and spirit. Slave men, women and children were traumatized throughout their lives 
and the violent attacks during slavery persisted long after emancipation. Even though 
slavery was legally abolished with the Emancipation Proclamation, Black people were 
still bound culturally, psychologicatly and through state legislation commonly referred to 


as Jim Crow legislation between 1877 and the mid-1960. In spite of the legacy that faced 


* Leary 125 
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these children of Africa, those traumatized adapted their attitudes and behaviors to simply 


onl? 


survive, and these adaptations continue to manifest today.”'' Dr. Joy DeGruy Leary 
suggests that “we ... look to our history to understand how African Americans adapted 
their behavior over centuries in order to survive the stifling effects of chattel slavery, 
effects which are evident today.”'® What and who we are determines what we must do. 
Looking to our past is part of the therapy suggested in historical trauma, 
experienced by native Americans/First Nation people. When Africans arrived on 1502, 
several of the human cargo escaped into the forest and were taken in by Native American 
tribes. Both peoples carried a circular world view and the Africans “arrived on [the] 
shores with valuable assets [knowledge] for both Europeans and Native Americans”.'? 
Yet, Europeans conquered and displaced these people also. Now many are suffering from 
what is called Historical Trauma. Historical Trauma sometimes referred to as “multi- 
generational trauma” . . . is the collective emotional and psychological injury both over 
the life span and across generations, resulting from cataclysmic history that occurs as a 
result of genocide and other significant abuses. Some Native American .. . communities 
talk about the historical trauma they have experienced in the United States based on 
shared experiences like displacement, forced assimilation, language and culture 
suppression, and forced attendance at boarding schools. Powerlessness and hopelessness 


are associated with historical that likely contributes to high rates of alcoholism, substance 


“Joy Leary 14 
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abuse, suicide, and other health issues.” This form of colonialism is reminiscent of 
Babylonian treatment found in the book of Daniel in the bible. The Israelites were also 
denied of their language, names, and culture. Their labors brought wealth to the 
Chaideans. They were also scattered throughout the empire and refused the traditional 
worship of their homeland. It was a form of psychological genocide in the sweet land of 
liberty. 

The Native American response to this form of Western colonialism appears to be 
one of resignation. A look at Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, the eighth largest in the 
country, should serve as an example of the Native American response. Statistically, the 
“suicide rate is 300 to 400 percent higher than the national average. Unemployment on 
the reservation is 85-90 percent. Nearly 40 percent of the homes have no electricity. 
Eighty percent of the population falls below the federal poverty line. The infant mortality 
rate is the highest in the continent (three times higher than the national average) making 
rates comparable to third world countries,””! 

Although the three current theories in use now are very different, lessons can be 
learned from them. The first lesson is the name of Connie Rice’s book, Power Concedes 
Nothing. Those in power will not concede while in power. They may say that they are 
signing a compromise, but it is not; the definitions have been changed to give an 
advantage to those in control, an illusion of compromise. It is another aspect of the 
expression of the new Jim Crow. 

° SAMHSA News. Circles of Care Address Disparities in Native Communities: “Definitions of 


Trauma and Resilience.” Spring 2014, accessed May 6, 2014. http:samhsa.gov/children/trauma-resilience- 
definitions.asp 
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“In the United States, the internal colonization of persons of African descent, and 


the disposition and subjugation of Native-American peoples has not ended. Neo-colonial 
domination has reconfigured colonial triumphalism into various new forms of 
exploitation and containment that are profitable for global capitalism.” It will never 
mediate as long as it can stand. The colonialist cannot accept losing dime. Secondly, 
there will have to be an intervention with the wounded for healing to begin to take place. 
The cycle must be interrupted and allow faith to hold onto a new vision. This will be a 
painful process because it requires the captive to look at their situation and admit their 
continued participation in their own captivity. They will have to look to the old way to 
discover what lessons are to be learned and then become innovative in their execution. 
The elders will be needed for this 

Most abusers are victims, they need forgiveness, let go and forgive. Forgiveness 
does not exclude recompense. 

Train and use conflict mediators; listen to the elders/village. 


Know your family’s personal journey and how they overcame 


”Blonda Clay, “A Black Theology of Liberation or Legitimation? Apost Colonial Response to 
Cone's Black Theology and Black Power at Forty.” Black Theology 8, no. 3 (2010): 313, accessed 
November 28, 2012, 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Methodology 

Humankind will never fully know of the trauma that caused the woundedness of the Lost 
Genérations, but a great deal is known about the ongoing trauma in Chicago. Chicago has 
been known as a city that doesn’t sleep; but the activity of the gangs in Chicago has been 
so dynamic that it has now acquired the nickname of Gangland. “In 2013, at least 412 
Chicagoans lost their lives violently — about 100 less than a year ago.”' That is more 
than those murdered in New York, and more than Los Angeles. However, ina study 
prepared by Yale University, comparing cities over a fifty year period; ranks “19th, with 
violent crime levels similar to those of Houston or Minneapolis Chicago, and half that of 
Detroit or St. Louis” This question erupted, exploded in my mind: Could the voice of an 
village elder change the choice of the young peopic to populate gang membership? We 
have a problem! Our problem is the destructive choice of young people to feed the gang 
population because the voice of the village/elders to provide leadership and direction has 
grown silent. Looking to our past we understand the possible influence of the ancient 
village voice upon these generations. Being aware of the presence of the latent effects of 


slavery on post-modern young people, this inquiry begins its journey by solidifying a 


: Corley, Crime. 
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telationship with the young people at the church and extending it to children in the 


neighborhood, through activities at the church. Next the project, will determine the 
readiness of the community to intervene in a program of change for the millennial 
generation and what it collectively thinks of the CVL. 

The millennial generation is like Tamar in her innocence, both taken advantaged 
of at an early age. These modern day children begin their indoctrination into the gangs as 
early as second grade. This program is designed to intercept that indoctrination through 
ithe medium of the church. I base this probe on the hypothesis that the church stands as 
both the remnant and the catalyst for children struggling to live in Tamar’s desolation 
because they are losing spiritual battles with Han; resulting in their search to fulfill their 
need for direction and leadership through gang membership rather than the prophetic 
voice of the silent elders. The church is positioned between the Lord and other cultures. 
Its job/function is not to destroy culture but to assist in expressing the culture of God 
through the culture|s| of the children of men; she is a language interpreter. Yes, God has 
a culture. Culture emanates from community and governs behavior, ethics, morals, and 
tules for society. Therefore, the church is a catalyst in that she stimulates a conversation 
between cultures and a remnant in that she has closed her mouth. 

Ethnography will be used as the primary research method. “Ethnography is the 
scientific study of human social phenomena and communities, through means such as 
fieldwork. It is considered a branch of cultural anthropology, which focuses on the study 
of human societies.”? The specific name of the model used in this work is the 


Anthropological Model. This model is resting on the primary conviction “that the 


: MaMahon, Ethnography. 
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establishment or .preservation of the cultural identity [is] by a person of Christian faith** 


The model is anthropologi¢ in two different ways; first of all “this model centers on the 
value and goodness of anthropos, the human person. Therefore, God is present in every 
person, soctety and culture, and it is the divine presence the basic “criterion of judgement 
as to whether a particular contextual expression is genuine or not”. 
The second sense points to the fact that the main emphasis of this approach to contextual 
theology is on culture.”* It is through the culture of the neighborhood and family that we 
discover what the lure is that the gangs offer. I share in the ethnicity of this community 
and am interested in the lives of its young people. Therefore, the purpose of this 
ethnography is to explore both the forces causing young people to join gangs and the 
preparedness of the village to participate in a program of interception. At this stage in the 
research, the project youth will be defined as young people living in the area of context or 
attend LCCOD, ages seven through twelve. The end-product of this project will be to 
establish a mentoring program that teaches and practices conflict mediation. The group 
will also be provided tutoring to improve academic performance. The participants and 
setting are appropriate for this study because of the participant’s ethnicity, age, potential 
gang affiliation, and residence. Ethnicity is established in that all participants genetically 
share in the culture of Africa. The methods used in this study will provide the data 
needed to answer these research questions, addressing the community: 

Do you believe that gangs are a problem for our community? 


What kind of problems do gangs make for our community? 


“William Myers, Research in Ministry: A Primer for the Doctor of Ministry Program, 3rd ed. 
(Chicago, IL: Exploration Press, 2000), 1. 
* Bevans, Ethnology, 55. 
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Do you think gangs benefit our community? If yes, how? 


Why do you think kids join gangs? 

What can the community do to keep kids out of the gang? 

What can you do? 
Data will be collected using primarily surveys, participant observations and interviews. 
Admittedly, there are assumptions associated with the neighborhood gang members, 
Conceivable factors which might impede the research would be a familiar relationship 
with a resident of context, because some of the gang members grew up in the 
neighborhood. Monetary contributions to community, families and children may produce 
a dependency upon the gang members, with a need for him/her to continuc in the gang to 
produce the revenue. Frequently, the gang member may have had difficulty in school 
and drooped out of school, making employment and normat participation or 
representation in society nearly impossible. Consequently, if the gang-member lefi the 
gang it would be a struggle to make it living in the village. Additionally, there may be 
apprehension and fear for the participant. These assumptions make it difficult for the 
village to report gang activity. Triangulation will be utilized to validate the findings. The 
concept of exegetical study was created through the use of professional articles, books, 
and commentaries. These resources were determined through what thoughts agree with 
the Black Diasporic experience. Coherency will remain the criterion of truth using 
Synoptic-Analytic process,’ even though “human experience....is considered the basic 


criterion of judgment as to whether a particular contextual expression is genuine or not.”* 


” Burrow, Philosophy of Religion. 
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Implementation 


Principle versus rule style leadership is superior because it transcends situations. 
it is a typical style of teaching for people of color as evidenced by Aesop’s fables. 
Aesop’s Fables are tremendous learning tools because they teach the student to think 
through time. This research study incorporates principled styled learning as a unique 
cultural marker. Principles are the thoughts behind actions and facts. Each action step is 
resting upon a principle. 

Session One 

Goal: Obtain permission from Apostle to implement project at the church. 

Action: Talk to Apostle Irving and share the project. 

Outcome: The Apostle said “okay” without much discussion on his part. Principle: The 
church has an authoritative system which recognizes the authority of the Apostle. 
Narrative: On the first week I talked to Apostle Irving and shared with him what I wanted 
to do with a project. He agreed to allow me to do it at the church but did not really give 
direction as to who I should contact in the church. The office of an Apostle is different 
from that of a pastor. The Apostle establishes churches, lays foundations and corrects 
theological error. 

Session Two: 

Goal: Obtain the support of the youth pastor for designing a project 

Action: Contact was made with the youth pastor, and a meeting was secured to present 
the project to the youth leaders. 

Outcome: The youth pastor agreed that I should meet with the youth leaders next week to 


present project ideas. (see Narrative) 
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Principle: The people who have direct contact have authority to identify. address, and 


design corrective actions. (see Narrative) 

Narrative: While listening to church announcements, I discovered the senior leader of the 
youth auxiliary and after church I approached her, explained my project and praising 
God. She said that two weeks ago she received a prophecy saying that someone was 
going to come up to her and offer her a project that would help her with the youth. The 
youth pastor scheduled a meeting with me for next week with the youth leaders after 
church. 

Session Three 

Goal: The goal was to obtain support of the youth leaders. 

Action: The project was presented to the youth leaders. 

Outcome: The leaders accepted the project and asked what was next. 

Principle: The closer leadership is to the population to be impacted, the greater chances 
of success. 

Narrative: What follows is the verbatim presentation made to the youth leaders and youth 
pastor. My name is Valerie Sissle-Simpson. | am married to what his doctor refers to as a 
Southern gentleman. We live on Carpenter. [ am also a post graduate Divinity student at 
United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. Although | attend Life Center Church of 
Deliverance, I was ordained in the Christian Church, Disciples of Christ. I have a story to 
share with you. I want to talk to you about something that is on my heart.. When my 
husband proposed I told him I couldn’t marry him because I never wanted to live in 
Chicago; coming here reminded me of my Mother’s death. So we married when he 


agreed to live in Ohio. After two years in Ohio, he said it was now my turn to live at least 
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two years in his house, I moved but complained that I did not know anyone here. His 
response, I needed to sit on the front porch. 

Now, I wasn’t a sit on the front porch kind of girl, but one day I finally 
conceded, and went to sit on the porch. After. few minutes I remember shifting my 
gauze to the right-and observed some boys who could not have been more than ten or 
eleven years old. They just stood there, watching and looking. They didn’t really move 
nor do anything. When asked, my husband told me they were watchmen for the drug 
cartel, the lookout men for the police. Later on that week | returned to the porch and there 
were young men shooting craps on the empty corner lot and some girls joined them. One 
of the girls had a child, a toddler with her. The toddler stood there watching, drinking in 
the game, the conversation, and the culture of that distorted worldview. I thought, after a 
few more escapades, she would be thoroughly indoctrinated into believing that this 
behavior is a norm for society. Why would this girl bring this baby to such a dangerous 
place? The area is dangerous because if an argument broke out, or a rival gang member 
drove by, whose little legs could not run fast enough? There are several anti-gang groups 
in the area; three for youth and one or two for adults on the west side. They don’t appear 
effective because we still have drugs sold on the street in the daylight while being 
photographed by a police camera; gunshots fired at night and children being approached. 
We’ve got to.do something. 

Most of you have heard of programs like Ceasefire, however, they do not seem 
to be effective. The problem with them is that they wait until the violence begins before 


they begin to work. That is a medical model. The focus is on the violence and that does 
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not.seem to be the problem. I believe that the root/core problem is a spiritual one and the 


spirit behind this phenomenon is called Han. 

Han is a Korean theological term but it really belongs to all of humanity. By 
definition it is a deep, unhealed wound, an emotional/psychological/spiritual breach on 
the way that develops into a festering wound on the person’. Han goes from generation 
to generation because it changes the DNA in sperm, blood and the brain. Han also 
manifest in behavioral changes." It entered the psyche of black people during slavery and 
has persisted because Han is caused by abuse and the abuse of black, yellow, brown and 
red people continues in this country. My generation learned to deal with it, | am a baby 
boomer. However we said, “I’m not going to raise my kids the way that my parents did, I 
won't make them do what our parents made us do; I won’t treat them like that, and that 
generation was the last one that knew how to cope. The next generation had some coping 
skills from their parents and grandparents and they were able to just make it. The next 
generation had nothing to lean on; and now the third generation; your kids are being born. 
We have got to go get them, we have lost two generations. Han can be any kind of 
wound; social, economic, political, or spiritual."" It is a sense of hopelessness or 
resignation, ... Han is frustrated hope.” And hope is the beginning of faith; and where 
there is Han there can only be small faith. African Americans have lived with Han for 


sixteen generations; that is assuming there are twenty-five years in a generation. And it 


* Park, Atonement, 59. 
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does not matter where a person of color ends up on the socioeconomic scale, Han is a 
constant, ongoing reality of life. Unlike the larger culture, it is one thing when one has to 
endure oppression, for only a couple of months; but it is another thing all together when 
there is no hope of the oppression ever leaving. Han is a force to be reckoned with. Han 
causes trauma and trauma causes Han. Our children are infected with Han. Han results in 
irrational behavior that is passed from generation to the next. “We rarely look to our 
history to understand how African Americans adapted their behavior over centuries in 
order to survive the stifling effects of slavery.”'? The formation of gangs in the Black 
community is one such adaptation. 

Genetically, Han is manifested through marked irrational behavior and 
alterations in RNA in blood, brain and sperm. RNA is synthesized from DNA". Most of 
us have heard of the term DNA. It “holds the information,” it is like a mold, the 
instruction sheet “used in the development and function of all living organisms.”’* When 
we speak of the beginning of a festering wound, what kind of trauma.do you think our 
children experience on a daily bases in this neighborhood. They have seen blood staining 
the streets; dead bodies tying in the street for hours; the sound of gunshots while in bed; 
not to mention sitting around listening to conversations about what happened the night 
before. I maintain that violence is the symptom, and that the Han is the problem. Han is 
what needs to be treated. We have lost at least two generations and if we don’t snatch up 
the third, our culture will be lost. The elders, those who are the caretakers and know 
how to cope with Han will be gone. The baby boomers are now the keepers of the story; 


° Leary, PTSS 13. 
 Gapp, RNA. 
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my generation. When the first generation of non-hearers stopped listening we stopped 


talking and when we stopped talking the children lost their way. 

One day this summer I was standing on the porch and my heart went. out to one 
of those first generation non-hearers. I was determined to make him my personal project 
and told him so. After a few encounters we were able to bring him home to his village. 
These earthen vessels are like the crack-o-jack box we use to buy as children. The 
manufacture promises a prize in every shiny red box. The prize inside of the brown, red, 
yellow and black boxes is their purpose in life. So in my ideal world I propose an 
intervention for our babies. The program is targeting children before they become 
members of gangs, usually around eight ornine years of age. The end-product of this 
project is to establish a mentored group(s) that teach and practice conflict mediation. The 
children will use mediation to help settle conflicts between children of their age group in 
the neighborhood. The mentoring will be done by professional or future professionals for 
the most part, so that the children will know that they can meet a professional goal. The 
group will also be provided tutoring to improve academic performance. At this stage, the 
pre-adolescents will be defined as boys and girls, ages seven through twelve years of age. 
The participants and setting are appropriate because of the participant’s ethnicity, age, 
potential gang affiliation; and residence. Ethnicity is established in that all participants, 
genetically, share in the culture of Africa. As for the participants, let me just say, we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels! And that evening, sitting on the porch, | fell in love with 
the treasure in the vessel. Would anyone here be interested in this project? Everyone 
raised their hand. Their onty question was: “Where do we start?” I said “Write a mission 


statement.” 
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The room suddenly became a buzz of people dividing themselves into groups 


with each one taking possession of a part of my dream. There were some working on a 
mission statement, others working on incorporation and another group worked on the 
name. After listening to different conversations | realized that they did not know hew to 


write a mission statement. There are cleven members on the team. Age groups are: 


Ages of Leaders Number in Categories 
20-25 2 
25-30 1 
31-35 6 
50> 2 
Session Four 


Goal: Get youth leaders focused on hopes and dreams of project 

Action: Brought in examples of mission statements to guide them in writing their own 
mission statements. 

Outcome: Youth leaders began writing a mission statement. 

Principle: The community identifies what is important to them 

Narrative: The youth leaders arrived and immediately divided themselves into groups. 
The examples of mission statements were distributed and leaders were encouraged to 
keep the statements brief. After thirty minutes a definitive statement had not been written. 
The youth pastor instructed the leaders to write their statements next week and bring 
them in on Sunday. She said that we could then make a decision on the statement-we 


would choose. 
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Session Five 

Goal: The group writes the mission statement 

Action: Youth pastor arrived with written mission statement and distributed it to the staff. 
Pastor also handed out a list of activities that she wanted to see accomplished with open 
spaces for youth leaders to sign showing that they would sponsor that activity. 
Outcome: Youth leaders and researcher chose activities they wanted to sponsor. 
Researcher chose pizza party with a question and answer segment. Principle: People of 
color are we ethic people, who move in groups always under the direction of a leader. 
When a positive leader is not present then a negative one will be followed. 

Narrative: The youth leaders and the youth pastor met. The youth pastor shared the 
information that all of the auxiliaries in the church are a part of the 501¢3 which 
encompass of the axillaries. The youth leaders reported that the children passed out all 
gloves and socks to the homeless in downtown Chicago and felt it was a success. The 
researcher asked if it was a successful activity and the leaders said yes. The researcher 
asked. How do you know it was successful, what is your gauge? The researchers told 
the leaders that they need objectives for their activities. They agreed with her. 

Action: Session Six 

Goal: To determine if the youth respond to the voice of the elder 

The youth pastor introduced the researcher to the children. The researcher opens dialogue 
with the youth and asks two questions. 

Outcome: the children responded to the elder by engaging in an extended conversation 
about their lives. 


Principle: The village children need and will respond to the voice of elders. 
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Narrative: The last day of the project was a Sunday and the researcher was in charge of a 
pizza party/question and answer/teach me how to pray session. When I volunteered, it 
was my understanding that the children were to ask me questions. Upon arrival the youth 
pastor told me that I was asking the questions. | asked two questions. Who was born 
before their mother, died before their father, and is buried in the bosom of their 
grandmother? Do you remember when they announced in church that we were having a 
church conference? What was the first church conference about in the bible and what 
book of the bible is it in? The children had fun answering the questions. They began to 
name as many biblical characters as they could think of. They began laughing at each 
other when they were told that the answer was no. They had so much fun that the adults 
(youth leaders assisting researcher) asked to join in. When we prepared to eat the 
researcher was literally surrounded by children. The Researcher gave a mini lesson on 
prayer using the “Lord’s Prayer”. The prayer was divided up into segments; exhortation, 
praise worship, and request. Pizza was distributed and the children were allowed to sit 
wherever they wanted. The Researcher noticed that she was surrounded by children 


wanting to talk; telling her about each other, their lives. 


There were a number of lessons learned, both those pertaining to the study and for 
me personally. Relating to the study, the baby boomers were scarce. The age range is 
present in the church: however, they did not volunteer to work with the children. Some 
said, “I’m tired!” Others said, “Been there, done that.” It is possible that an activity 


geared toward the seniors for the youth might stimulate more participation from them. 
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Since many of the seniors stem from a rural community, gardening could be a possible 
activity that seniors could become involved in, teaching it to youth. 

The chorus of the song “Friend of a Wounded Heart” expresses the new hope 
given to my dream: Jesus, He meets you where you are. Oh, Jesus, He heals your secret 
scars. All the love you're longing for is Jesus. The friend of a wounded heart. Jesus 
meets us where we are. All people, especially those deemed deviants to society, are best 
understood through the process of cultural relativism. Anthropologist Franz Boaz, 
Bronislaw Malinowski, Margaret Mead and Zora Neal Hurston are credited with the 
develotetont of the concept ‘cultural relativism’. Zora Neal Hurston, an African 
American Harlem Renaissance writer was considered a gifted black writer. She often 
spoke sharp truths about the life and culture of her people. She is attributed with saying “I 
feel most colored when I am thrown against a sharp white background.” Cultural 
Relativism says that people’s behavior must be understood within the context of their 
culture. '® 

So when African Americans experience people from different cultures, they are 
accepting and supportive of that culture rather than trying io change it. The neighborhood 
is predominately comprised of people of color, but there is one Euro-American family, 
This family seems to have settled in, communicating and socializing with their neighbors. 
Whatever the race, humans desire to belong. Dr. Leary states that while African 
Americans are removed from slavery, the effects of slavery linger on in the body and in 
the collective memory of a people. The effects linger in the body both physically and 


psychologically. The affects are physical because the abuse of slavery causes trauma, and 


'S Gentry, Sondra. Sou! Wounding and Soul Healing in African-American Women, United States 
of America: Xulon Press, 2012, 84-85. 
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trauma caused changes in the RNA and DNA of Diasporic Africans. These changes have 


transferred from generation to generation with additional mutations incurred through the 
current systemic political structure and social atrocities. Children are being shot in drive~ 
by: sold on the black market, unloved and treated like abused animals. Women are 
captured in the currents of trafficking, sold as sex-slaves; men are captured and literally 
stripped of their organs for the rich. Slavery remains in the collective mind of the people 
through symbols and the aberrant actions of people. In most nursing homes, phone 
customer care, and on the’sireets and public venues elders are addressed by their-first 
name as though there was still a need to remind them of their station in life. Reminders of 
slavery are still rehearsed, initiated to sustain the life position of a people in the larger 
culture. All participants are suffering from a wounded heart which speaks to a very 
intimate wound, which is as volatile as a fresh volcano. 

Faith is intimate and it has more power than we know. It is a creative initiative. It 
can create things and situations. Faith can be positive or it can be faith in something that 
is negative; either way it will work. Unfortunately, the unchurched sees the church, faith 
and God as one in the same. So when a catastrophic, heartrending life event occurs, and 
the unchurched loses faith, if the church does not respond, then the unchurched adults 
feel that God has forsaken them.’? Through daily family dynamics, the belief of being 
forsaken is transmitted to the children often without a conversation. At the end of her 
work, Dr. Leary offers healing through “understanding] and accept|ing] who we are as a 
people. Through knowing who and what we are then we can identify our strengths and 


build upon them. Then using our strengths, we need to heal from the injuries of our 


" This concept arose during a free, unstructured group conversation with classmates about how people 
see God. 
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history. We need to heal ourselves. We need to heal our families. We need to heal our 


communities.”"* She states that once healing takes place there is a need to move to 
becoming healthy, pursuing well-being by building upon our strengths. In terms of Black 
progeny she offers “racially socializing black children, teaching them about the strengths 
of their family and culture, along with the reality of discrimination and racism, gives 
them tools to emotionally and psychologically filter racist assaults against them 
personally and against black people as a group.”"” Initially, the concept of understanding 
and accepting who we are as a people did not seom enough to activate change in an entire 
people. After thinking about it and attending prayer, revelation came. I learned that the 
experience of this concept teaches that it is true, even though it sounds peculiar. Truth 
has power. “Truth is linked in a circular relation with systems of power which produces 
and sustains it and to effects of power which induces and extends it.” When the power 
of truth permeates the crevices of your mind it will change your world; because truth 
became a person, Jesus the Christ. Recognizing who we are includes recognizing the 
daily life lessons which make up who we are both individually and as a people. There is 
power in knowing who you are because you bring the action from subsequent conditions 
of lessons learned from previous situations. We are a culmination of all of our past 
experiences. Experience teaches, especially when we experience truth, it teaches. 
Experience flows like water into the minuet particles of our being, showing us how to do 


what we do. It initiates the metamorphosis that transforms us into the divine instrument 


8 Leary, PTSS, 189. 
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2015, http.//www.scribd.com/doc/1 026297 1/Foucault-Truth-and-Power-in-Power-Knowledge#scribd. 
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of God. If the experience of the Middle Passage, slavery and ongoing Jim Crow and 


colonialism, a distortion of the truth, strip culture, imagination for inventions, dignity can 
bring about a change in an entire nation. If language can be taken from a people and not 
returned so that they have yet, over 400 years later not returned to their former glory, then 
the opposite restores that and more! The Spirit of Truth is the transformation of a nation. 
The power of Truth is in its attainment, and the ability of truth is already within. 

As a healthcare professional, often times we are learning a procedure in the 
morning and required to perform it in the afternoon. We may be reading the directions 
while doing it but the need of the patient compels us to carry on. When God calls us to do 
something that seems impossible, initially we think we cannot do it. However, we soon 
realize that we can because it is the same skill we learned previously only used in a 
different way. Therefore, the power to do is in the call to do it; the ability is already there, 
When the call came for First Nation people to provide a safe haven for the people of the 
Dark Continent it was the natural progression for them to provide. Looking to our past is 
part of the therapy suggested in historical trauma, experienced by Native American/First 
Nation people, Both peoples carried a circular world view and the Africans “arrived on 
[the] shores with valuable assets [knowledge] for both Europeans and Native 
Americans”.! In time, Europeans conquered and displaced these people also. As a result, 
many of their descendants are suffering from Historical Trauma. 

Although the three current theories in use now are very different, lessons can be 
learned from them. The first lesson is as the name of Connie Rice’s book, “Power 


Concedes Nothing”. Those in power will not concede while in power. They may say that 


*!Katz, Black Indians, 28. 
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they are signing a compromise, but it is not. The definitions have been changed to give an 


advantage to those in control; an illusion of compromise. It is called the new Jim Crow. 
“In the United States, the internal colonization of persons of African descent, and the 
disposition and subjugation of Native-American peoples has not ended. Neo-colonial 
domination has reconfigured colonial triumphalism into various new forms of 
exploitation and containment that are profitable for global capitalism.”™ It will never 
arbitrate as long as it can stand. Colonialist cannot accept losing a dime. Secondly, there 
will have to be an intervention with the wounded for healing to begin to happen, 
acknowledgement of the gaping wound must take place. The cycle must be interrupted 
and allow faith to hold onto a new vision. Most abusers are victims, they need 
forgiveness, to let go, and to forgive. We must train and use conflict mediators, and 
listen to the elders/village. Know your family’s personal journey and how they 
overcame., 
Suggested Improvements for Future Projects 

The chapters on biblical, historical, theological and theoretical chapters are 
foundation papers, similar in function to the twelve foundations of the New Jerusalem our 
young Black leaders and warriors. Brokenness happened as a result of American slavery. 
This form of chattel slavery shredded the spirit of the African. It gave them either the 
resolve to make a change, escaping by whatever means necessary; or slavery produced 
the brokenness to accept their fate and conform to the demands of the of slave owner. 
Conformity brought about a spiritual and psychosocial disconnection. The disconnection 


is especially noticeable during the Civil Rights Era and with the passage of Jim Crow 


Clay, Black Theology. 
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legislation. This legislation formed yet another dichotomy in the lives of African 


Americans. It sparked a flame of destruction the caused a separation and softening of the 
village voice. A separation in that one part of the voice beld onto the claim of equality 
while the other reminded the community of what it really meant to be separate but equal. 
Since the differences were in opposition, a dichotomy formed in the psychic of the people 
and the volume of the village voice diminished. The passage in IT Samuel was chosen to 
represent the emotional and psychological similarities between ‘Tamar and the youthful 
victims of gang members on the street. The children being solicited for gangs have been 
watched and desired for the gang by its leaders because of their superior attributes. Like 
Tamar, they stand out in a crowd. Courted by the gang and shunned by society once 
installed, the command for total aflegiance isolates them trom their families and fear 
holds them in place. Confused, like Tamar, they live out the rest of their time in quiet 
desolation. They need to be rescued. They need to be told the truth about their personal 
and corporate history. The prophetic voice of the village needs to be awakened: the 
children have lost their way. The voice of the village will speak the truth. The truth will 
change the hearts of the children. Then goddess will be silenced and God will heal our 


Jand. 
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STARTING A NONPROFIT 
10 Keys to Starting a Nonprofit — Public Charity 
By Gene Takagi on January 11, 2011 





Part One of our five-part series this month on starting a nonprofit. 


A great idea and committed leader are the baselines for starting a nonprofit public 
charity. But there is more needed. Check out the following steps you should take as you 
move forward: 


1. 


Define your mission and identify who you intend to serve in order to determine 
whether the mission is consistent with a 501(c)(3) exempt purpose. Helping 
people is not necessarily charitable. 


Determine your core activities and assess whether they are consistent with 
501(¢)(3). Core activities must be in furtherance of the organization’s exempt 
purposes. A primary activity of providing services in competition with for-profits 
may or may not be consistent with such requirement. 


Identify what needs you are serving and evaluate whether your mission and 
activities are best run through a new nonprofit or perhaps through an existing 
nonprofit or a fiscal sponsorship arrangement. A new nonprofit should not 
merely duplicate what is already out there or primarily serve the personal interests 
of its founder(s). Do your homework and understand your place in the market 
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and the need to be collaborative and competitive in furthering your mission and 
acquiring sufficient resources to do so. 


. Assess whether your funding strategy (whether through individual donations, 
grants, service fees, sales, or other sources) gives you a good chance at 
sustainability. While funding is almost never a sure thing, you should take 
reasonable steps (as if it was your own money) to assure charitable funds are not 
wasted for lack of consideration about sustainability. 


. Assess whether you have sufficient other resources to create a strong foundation 
upon which the nonprofit can be organized and operated. A nonprofit built on a 
weak base can later jeopardize everything built on top of it. Critical building 
blocks include human resources to govern your organization (beard of directors), 
run your charitable programs, take care of the administration and compliance 
work, and fundraise. There may be attractive alternatives to starting a nonprofit, 
such as fiscal sponsorship, if you’re weak in the essential, but often downplayed, 
areas of administration and legal compliance. 


. Educate yourself and your leadership team on the laws relevant to organizing and 
operating a nonprofit and 501(c)(3) public charity, including those related to 
board duties and responsibilities, areas of potential liability, filing requirements, 
conduct and activity restrictions, charitable solicitations, certain applicable taxes, 
substantiation and disclosure requirements, employment, intellectual property, 
and leasing. 


. Draft a business plan. All of the work in the previous steps should be 
incorporated into this draft (which should be a work-in-progress, changing as 
facts and circumstances change), and it should also detail, among other things, a 
thoughtful SWOT analysis, marketing ptan, and a 3-year budget (which you'll 
need to submit to the IRS in applying for tax-exemption). 


. Draft the governing documents (e.g., articles of incorporation, bylaws, conflict of 
interest policy) with care. Governing documents serve as manuals on how to run 
the nonprofit and should be catered to your organization. Template and 

form documents may contain provisions not applicable to your form of 

entity, may lack many required provisions, and may not address the many 
decision points available. Such forms may provide some guidance but they 

are often a mistake to copy, in whole or in part, unless reviewed by an attorney. 


Consider where you plan to engage in charitable solicitations and check whether 
you must register to solicit donations in those states. This is a commonly 
overlooked requirement. 
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10. Draft the exemption application(s) with care. Your completed Form 1023 will be 
a public document signed under penalty of perjury. It may be heavily scrutinized 
by the IRS during the application process and also may face future scrutiny by 
government authorities, the public, and media, even if the organization is granted 
tax-exempt status. Also, remember to check on any state tax exemption 
requirements. California, for example, requires even churches to apply for state 
tax-exempt status or be subject to minimum franchise taxes despite their nonprofit 
and federal tax-exempt status and regardless of whether they have any revenues. 


Learn more about starting a nonprofit and how we can help here. 
- Gene Takagi & Emily Chan 


Part Two — Starting a Self-Sustainable Nonprofit 
Part Three — Incubating a Nonprofit Social Enterprise 
Part Four — 10 Keys to Starting a Nonprofit — Private Foundation 


Part Five — Nonprofit Startups and the Value of a Nonprofit Attorney 





Gene Takagi is the managing attorney of the NEO Law Group. 
Follow Gene on Twitter @GTak. 
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Erin Bradriek is senior counsel with the NEO Law Group. 
Follow Erin on Twitter @erinbradrick. 
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Developing a Mission Statement 


1. 


Basically, the mission statement describes the overall purpose of the organization. 


If the organization elects to develop 4 vision statement before developing the 
mission statement, ask “Why does the image, the vision exist -- what is its 
purpose?” This purpose is often the same as the mission. 


Developing a mission statement can be quick culture-specific, i-c., participants 
may use methods ranging from highly analytical and rational to highly creative 
and divergent, ¢.g., focused discussions, divergent experiences around daydreams, 
sharing stories, ete. Therefore, visit with the participants how they might like to 
arrive at description of their organizational mission. 


When wording the mission statement, consider the organization's products, 
services, markets, values, and concern for public image, and maybe priorities of 
activities for survival. 


Consider any changes that may be needed in wording of the mission statement 
because of any new suggested strategies during a recent strategic planning 
process. 


Ensure that wording of the mission is to the extent that management and 
employees can infer some order of priorities in how products and services are 
delivered. 


When refining the mission, a useful exercise is to add or delete a word from the 
mission to realize the change in scope of the mission statement and assess how 
concise is its wording. 


Does the mission statement include sufficient description that the statement 
clearly separates the mission of the organization from other organizations? 


Developing a Vision Statement 


dt 


The vision statement includes vivid description of the organization as it 
effectively carries out its operations. 


Developing a vision statement can be quick culture-specific, i.e., participants may 
use methods ranging from highly analytical and rational to highly creative and 
divergent, e.g., focused discussions, divergent experiences around daydreams, 
sharing stories, etc. Therefore, visit with the participants how they might like to 
arrive at description of their organizational vision. 
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3. Developing the vision can be the most enjoyable part of planning, but the part 


where time easily gets away from you. 


Note that originally, the vision was a compelling description of the state and 
function of the organization once it had implemented the strategic plan, i-c., a 
very attractive image toward which the organization was attracted and guided by 
the strategic plan. Recently, the vision has become more of a motivational tool, 
too often including highly idealistic phrasing and activities which the organization 
cannot realistically aspire. 


Developing a Values Statement 


1. 


Values represent the core priorities in the organization’s culture, including what 
drives members’ priorities and how they truly act in the organization, etc. Values 
are increasingly important in strategic planning. They often drive the intent and 
direction for “organic” planners. 


Developing a values statement can be quick culture-specific, i.¢., participants may 
use methods ranging from highly analytical and rational to highly creative and 
divergent, e.g., focused discussions, divergent experiences around daydreams, 
sharing stories, etc. ‘Therefore, visit with the participants how they might like to 
arrive at description of their organizational values. 


Establish four to six core values from which the organization would like to 
operate. Consider values of customers, shareholders, employees and the 
community. 


Notice any differences between the organization’s preferred values and its true 
values (the values actually reflected by members’ behaviors in the organization). 
Record each preferred value on a flash card, then have each member “rank” the 
values with 1, 2, or 3 in terms of the priority needed by the organization with 3 
indicating the value is very important to the organization and | is least important. 
Then go through the cards again to rank how people think the values are actually 
being enacted in the organization with 3 indicating the values are fully enacted 
and | indicating the value is hardly reflected at all. Then address discrepancies 
where a value is highly preferred (ranked with a 3), but hardly enacted (ranked 
with a 1). 


Incorporate into the strategic plan, actions to align actual behavior with preferred 
behaviors. 
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Eleven Steps 


1. Prepare a mission statement. Outline intentions, goals and services. What you 
want to provide, how many individuals you will have or other amenities (c.g. 
Career counselling, food pantry, pet assistance or therapy.) 


2. Determine what type of non-profit organization. Incorporating a nonprofit 
allows a shelter to have its own legal entity (e.g. Its own property and bank 
account without; which separates you from liability. It does require a board of 
directors.) 


3. Build a business plan. This will expand on mission statement, give a proposed 
budget and expected annual budget. 


4. Choose a location for the shelter. Consider the community where the need lies; 
rent, buy or request that it be donated. (You will need a place in order to file 
appropriate paperwork.) 


5. File for tax exemption and tax deductions. 
6. Get-business license for shelter. 
7. Consider using a fiscal sponsor to help with start-up cost. 


8. Reach out to the community for additional sponsorship; e.g. local churches, 
charities, other non-profits. 


9. Look for individuals to join your cause. 

-Gather volunteers or hire employees. 

-Put together board of directors. 

-Obtain an accountant, lawyer or other professionals. 
10. Get insuranee. Property or liability, unemployment 


11. Spread the word to other shelters, food pantries, and community outreach 
programs. Solicit help. 
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Formatting of the Strategic Plan 


Note that it is wise to distribute copies of the plan to major stakeholders 
(investors/funders, trade associations, etc.). Therefore, you should organize the format of 
the plan such that the body of the plan can be sent outside of the organization and the 
appendices can include the more confidential and detail-oriented documents -- documents 
which also tend to change a lot. The format of the plan should fit the culture and 
preferences of the organization. 


Consider the Following Sections 
(The following sections might be viewed as the "body" of the plan document.) 


(1) Executive Summary -- This is written to the scope and level of content that an 
“outsider” can read the summary and grasp the mission of the organization, its overall 
major issues and goals, and key strategies to reach the goals. 


(2) Authorization -- This page includes all of the necessary signatures from the board of! 
directors (if applicable) and other top management designating that they approve the 
contents of, and support implementation of, the plan. 


(3) Organizational Description -- This section describes, for example, the beginnings and 
history of the organization, its major products and services, highlights and 
accomplishments during the history of organization, etc. 


(4) Mission, Vision and Values Statements -- These statements describe the strategic 
"philosophy" of the organization. 


(5) Goals and Strategies -- Lists all of the major strategic goals and associated strategies 
identified during the strategic planning process. 


Appendices 


(The appendices often include information that is somewhat confidential, detail-oriented 
and/or tends to change a lot.) 


(A) Action Planning -- Specifies objectives, responsibilities and timelines for completion 
of objectives. 


(B) Description of Strategic Planning Process Used -- Describes the process used to 
develop the plan, who was involved, the number of meetings, any major lessons learned 
to improve planning the next time around, etc. 


(C) Strategic Analysis Data -- Includes information generated during the external analysis 
(for example, environmental scan) and internal analysis (for example, SWOT analysis), 
and includes listing of strategic issues identified during these analyses. 
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(D) Goals for Board and Chief Executive Officer -- Goals of the board:and CEO should 
be directly aligned with goals identified during strategic planning. This appendix will list 
goals for the board and can include recommendations for redesigning board committees 
to be associated with strategic goals. The appendix also lists goals for the CEO goals -- 
these can be used (along with the CEO job description) to form the basis for performance 
evaluations of the CEO. 


(E) Budget Planning -- Depicts the resources and funding needed to obtain and use the 
resources needed to achieve the strategic goals. Budgets are often depicted for each year 
of the term of the strategic plan. 


(F) Operating Plan -- Describes the major goals and activities to be accomplished over 
the coming fiscal year. 


(G) Financial Reports -- Includes last year's budget (with estimated expenses and the 
actual amounts spent), this year's current budget (again with estimated amounts and 
actual amounts spent), a balance sheet (or in the case of nonprofits, a statement of 
financial position), income statement (or in the case of nonprofit, a statement of financial 
activities), etc. 


(H) Monitoring and Evaluation of Plan -- Include criteria for monitoring and evaluation, 
and the responsibilities and frequencies of monitoring the implementation of the plan. 


(@ Communication of Plan -- Describe the actions that will be taken to communicate the 
plan and/or portions of it, and to whom. 


Communicating the Strategic Plan 

Note that certain groups of stakeholders might get complete copies of the plan, including 
appendices, while other groups (usually outside of the organization) might receive only 
the body of the plan without its appendices. 

1. Every board member and member of management should get a copy of the plan. 

2. Consider distributing all (or highlights from) the plan to everyone in the organization. 
tt is amazing how even the newest staff member gains quick context, appreciation, and 
meaning from review of the strategic plan. 

3. Post your mission and vision and values statements on the walls of your main offices. 
Consider giving each employee a card with the statements (or highlights from them) on 
the card. 


4. Publish portions of your plan in your regular newsletter, and advertising and marketing 
materials (brochures, ads, ctc.). 


5. Train board members and employees on portions of the plan during orientations. 
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6. Include portions of the plan in policies and procedures, including the employee 


manual. 


7. Consider copies of the plan for major stakeholders, for example, funders/investors, 
trade associations, potential collaborators, vendors/suppliers, etc. 
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Weekly Update 
© 2014 Nonprofit Hub | 
Nonprofit Mission Statements — Good and Bad Examples 


Off the top of your head, what is your mission statement? Don’t cheat. Don’t look. 
..-that is what we thought. Most of us probably don’t have any idea. Sadly, for 99% of 
us, no one outside of our nonprofit knows what our mission statement is either, because it 
just isn’t that memorable. But you can avoid that fate if you take some time to learn from 
your peers. Let’s analyze, in-depth, some good and bad examples of nonprofit mission 
statements. But first, let’s chat about why your mission statement is useful in the first 
place. 


The Attributes of Good and Bad Mission Statements 


The Good and the Bad 


Uses jargon. doesnt 
understand your 
audience, 

is ogica’ avc cold. 


Communicates anly che 


Uses language your 
constituents use. 





“weat" or “how.” 
Is concise Is really tong. 
Is a single, powertui Is a camolrg paragraph. 
serterce. 
Sounds geod is full ot clauses 
spoken out icud arc rac to say. 
Is Temoran'e, {s ‘orgettable. 
Surprises. Is du. 
Is actonabie. Can be quantiied. 
Is specific. Is vague. 


Your mission statement is a way of summing up your nonprofit to the outside world. 


In many ways, a mission statement is a kind of PR move: a way to position your 
organization as memorable and unique. What’s the one thing you want your organization 
to be known for in the world? More importantly, what's the message that already 
resonates with your donors and true fans? 
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The 3 Pivotal Elements of a Great Mission Statement 


Who? What? Where? 
What we do 


Changes for the better 


1. A Cause or Who You Serve (What matters? Who is important?) 
2. An Action (What are you doing?) 


3. A Result (What change can you see?) These three elements unite the best mission. 
statements, and typically, ONLY these elements. (Though often, one or more clement is 
only implied.) Nonprofits like to make their mission statements complex, but the truth is 
complexity doesn’t make something valuable. That’s why these three elements are so 
useful: this is YOUR nonprofit, distilled to its essence. It’s a little elevator pitch: it’s 
not supposed to tell everything about your nonprofit. It’s supposed to get people 
interested in hearing more. 


The Good, Bad and the Ugly 


Ok, this is what you’re really here for. Let’s look at mission statements from well-known 
organizations. 


charity:water: 


We're a nonprofit organization bringing clean, safe drinking water to people in 
developing countries. 


Verdict: This happens to be a really great mission statement: it is simple, emotional and 
contains all three elements: 
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charitv:water 
(fluff) 3. Result 


We're a nonprofit organization 


” e fs 8. Action 


1. Who/Cause 


There’s a problem. There’s hope. The nonprofit is the solution, but only if YOU, the 
potential donor—help us out. 


Springboard for the Arts: 


“Springboard for the Arts is an economic and community development organization for 
artists and by artists. Our work is about building stronger communities, neighborhoods, 
and economies, and we believe that artists are an important leverage point in that work. 
Springboard for the Arts’ mission is to cultivate vibrant communities by connecting 
artists with the skills, information, and services they need to make a living and a life.” 


Verdict: Rework. This is a cause we can really get behind-using art to build vibrant 
communities. Awesome! But wouldn’t the mission be clearer if it wasn’t so long? A few 
of these sentences could be combined into a killer, inspiring mission statement~which 
could also be tweetable! 


Nike 


Just do it 


Verdict: Brilliant. Nike just did it. You’re inspired to go buy some sneakers and use that 
gym membership now, aren’t you? Same here. 


The Women’s Center 


The mission of The Women’s Center is to improve significantly the psychological, career, 
financial and legal well-being of women, men, couples and families, regardless of their 
ability to pay. 


Verdict: Rework. While this statement brims with goodwill, its language is so expansive 
it’s difficult to tell what The Women’s Center actually does on a daily basis, or whom 
they serve. Very little about this statement inspires action—because you aren’t sure what 
action there is to take! They’re doing something awesome, but I don’t know what. Keep 
it simple folks! 
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5 Quick Tests For Your Mission Statement 


1. 


Say It Out Loud This alone tells you a lot about your statement. Is it easy to say? 
Does ‘it roll off the tongue? Or are you bored before you finish saying it? 
Memory Tell a friend or employee your statement or have them read it out loud. 
Talk about something unrelated for a minute. Then ask them to tell you the 
statement again. If they can’t get it close, you have more work to do. 
Crowdsource Find multiple people who don’t know your cause and have them 
evaluate your statement. Do they get it? Do several people (whose opinions you 
respect) have similar suggestions for changes? 

When Can You Shut Your Doors? Look at your mission statement. Based on 
this statement, when will your nonprofit declare “mission accomplished?” Is there 
a clear end point where you’ll be able to happily disband your nonprofit and have 
an epic party, because you’ve succeeded? If you don’t have an end goal, your 
mission might be too vague. 

“You too?” If someone could read your mission statement and say, “You too?” 
your mission statement is too broad. Refine it. Your organization does (or should) 
have something no other organization offers. What is it? 


The Most Important Thing to Remember 


The most important thing to remember... is that your mission statement isn’t enough. It’s 
easy to set sexy goals for your organization, create a nonprofit strategy and then never 
stop planning. At the end of the day, what matters most is taking action. You have a 
mission. Now go accomplish it. If you need more help, use our guide to writing a mission 
statement in one hour. 


Post your mission statement in the comments below — let's critique our statements 
together. Hint: Use the 3 Quick Tests above, and look at the opening chart. Do you pass? 
Da you need to revise your statement? Let’s all work together to craft awesome 
statements. 


xe) MOM erry i] hs ae UNIVERSITY 
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The Benefits of a Compelling Mission Statement 


Focuses your energy and clarifies your purpose. When you try to write your 
mission statement, you will find that you have to really define what you are going 
to do. Many questions will come up that must be resolved. For instance, whom 
will you serve? Are you concerned about just your local area? Be careful to keep 
your mission narrowly focused to ensure that you don't bite off more than you can 
chew. 


Motivates board, staff, volunteers, and donors. A mission statement is not just 
for internal use or to submit to the IRS for tax-exempt status. It is a beacon that 
will attract new people and more resources to your cause. Make your mission 
statement compelling as well as clear. It will-be your best public relations tool. 


Helps to get IRS approval as a tax-exempt organization. If you plan to apply 
for tax-exempt status--501(c)(3) or some other IRS classification--the IRS will be 
looking at your mission statement to see if your organization matches its 
requirements for that type of entity. Know what you are applying for and draft 
your mission to match the requirements. 


How to Write a Mission Statement That Is Memorable, Not Mundane 


Bring in many perspectives. 

Get lots of input from the community you plan to serve, as well as from your 
board, staff, and volunteers, This will help you develop a broad base of support. 
‘You can get this input through meetings, surveys, or phone calls. Ask people what 
they think or need in regard to the area of services you plan to offer. 


Allow enough time. 

Time spent now will pay off later. So don't rush the process. Provide time to 
reflect on the information you gather, to write an initial draft, to allow key 
participants to read it, and to make changes. 


Be open to new ideas. 

This is especially important for the founders of the organization. You may have 
had tunnel vision while getting your organization set up, but now it is time to get 
some fresh perspective. 


Be open to different interpretations of what you should be doing and new ideas 
about how to accomplish your goals. Use brainstorming techniques to ensure that 
all ideas come forward freely. You can winnow them down later. 
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Write short and only what you need. 

The best mission statements are short and state the obvious. Your statement's 
jength and complexity depend on what your organization wants to do, but keep it 
as brief as possible. As Tony Ponderis says, the mission statement should be 
",..short enough to remember and easily communicate. Strong enough to inspire." 


Get help from a professional writer. 

A well-written mission statement can be the foundation for your organization's 
marketing and branding program. Consequently, it should not be written in a way 
that only managers and insiders understand. 


A good writer can help you avoid jargon and language that is stilted. The goal 
should be a mission statement that you are proud to display on your website and 
in your publications, and that everyone can understand and remember. 


Review your mission statement frequently. 
The American Heart Association, for instance, reviews its mission statement 
every third year, but it is changed only every few decades. 


Cass Wheeler, long-time CEO of the American Heart Association, says in his 
book, You've Gotta Have Heart: Achieving Purpose Beyond Profit in the Social 
Sector, "The environment changes and the organization changes, so a periodic 
review is important to ensure that there is alignment of purpose and reality.” 


3 Things to Avoid in a Mission Statement 


1. 


2. 


3s 


4, 


5. 


jargon that only professionals in your particular field will understand. 
stilted, formal language. 


passive voice (passive: "xyz is a organization that helps women achieve 
independence"; active: "xyz helps women achieve independence.) 


a focus on the organization, rather than the people it serves. 


generalities, such as "saving the world" or “eradicating poverty.” 


Your mission statement is worth the time and attention you'll lavish on it. It could be the 
toughest writing assignment you ever take on, but the result will provide the bones for 
everything else you communicate about your charity. 
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